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“I SHALL DISAPPOINT YOU," MARY SAID, WITH CONVIOTION, "I AM NOT THE WOMAN YOU LOVED.” 





different, bei 


cut close to the pretty head, | ing her to a couch, made her lic down. Tears 
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such 








T was a that crept 
ia very pale Mary P 


one February after- 
leaning on Hannah's arm--so 


hollows under the dark eyes, 


such little upright lines of pain and woe upon 
the broad white brow. ‘i 


en her hair was 





and could ur have seen her then he would 
have recognised in her the happy, 


even his name she would wear no longer; it 
should be her endeavour to hide he from 
him and the little world she had: hitherto 


wasted, worn, and changed, with | known 





rose to the beautiful eyes, teara of gratitude 
and affection, for this man had ind been 


[MOVELETTE.] = ee Pt, “dip = of ba rerhnaey one good ciate ritan he a gery taken om un 

‘ : ., le s e oved and suffered ; the in into his home, had generously pro 

By the my call gh mage rei haa love lay dead now, but the suffering was cruelly Fided ; nurse and doctor, he Che hated ie 
“ rip elllugeneda ane: mt. Of all her utter and perfect confi- | other folks should enter his house. He had 

UR ce in_her adoring love for Arthur there } accepted her simple story as truth without 

PART Ui, remained now no least trace. She thought | hesitation. He had been sorely tried, sorely 

with horror of a life f with him. Under | wronged; his life had been full of bitternes 

CHAPTER I. no ciroumstances would she return to him; | and shame, so that this poor child appealed 


fey to all that was and noblest: i 
is nature. As the girl looked into his hag 
gard face and saw the pity upon it, she lifted 


‘one hand gently to her own and kissed it, 


Mr, Cassilis was waiting “her in his usual | whilst her hot tears fell fust upou ic 


sitting-room, which had - made a trifle 


“Why did you do that?” he demanded, 


more like in honour of Mary, and, lead-| almost angrily. 
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concerning your m 
in every res 
compel “Mr. 


“ I would die first! i 

“You are exciting yourse 

have no intention of sending you 

attem in any. yf eed to consol 9 your 

actions. But, im. reel, 

should bear your of foe 
“I never will,” 


and ‘submissive. “Mr. Seene jeokeran 


with s tough of admiration in his sunken eps 


then he said :— 


“T haye. no right. of control over yous. 
ue yourself in this thing ; = . 


‘been. th : 
oropose i valine down to Thurleywold. elie ) 


this Miss Samborne, 

entrusted. Perhaps she’ knows more of 

birth and. ant ts than.she would tell. 

Possibly you ‘have ee friends who could 
materia) ance.” 


give yor 
this mystery sur- 


\to whose caré you" were 


“I wish I could think 90; 
oe mé is so hard to bear, 9 suggestive 


of evi 

“Or misfortune. On the other hand, if all 
our inquiries result. in. nothing, IT am willin 
to accept your services as uensis until 
you find something better ta do, or wish to 
leave- me, Hush! do not speak yet. I have 
long been on a botanical work ; it has 
oceupied me for years. and saved me from 
reece ‘but my sight fails) me, and chance 
having thrown you in my way, the dest thirg 
T can’ do isto séoure your services. And I 
once hada child, who, if living, would be 
about your 

“ She is deal? ” Mary —_ eg f gently, and 
laid a tic hand on h 

“ Dead? Yes; ages and ages ago it seems 
to mé. Mary, 1 wonder if you ag te oF care to 
hear my story? I have spoken of my past to 
pone through all these weary years.” 

Pi.. it is any help to you, if in any way I 

n comfort you knowing your history, teil ‘it 
it 

“te hesitated a moment, and then, with his 
¢ an fixed upon the fire, without any preface, 

egan :--- 

‘IT am a rich man, although from my’ style 
of living } you would not suppose it; but IT was 
not always wealthy, In fact, my income was 
very small, and “my only real estate, this 

gloomy old hovse-~not then so gloomy as now. 
But. despite my comparative poverty, I mar- 
ri8g very young; an old friend of my father’s 

ing left. his young Senghter to my, care, 

“ She wag’ penniless unfit. to,.cope, with 
tha wold; and T ‘bad not, sufficient means to 
provi ide her With a home only by marrying 
hér, whieh evenly I did. She was very 

'y with me, poor child. and I was content. 
A. vear. later @..vb eld was born to us, and we 
cal t Barbara, after its mother. 

think I fairly worshipped the baby, an and, 

‘ Mi. n, six, months later, my wife. died, litt 
B the ra made my world. en she was.two 
old I had. occasion to 2 to town, and 

re 1 met woman who, of all the, world, 


is tO for MY Wile. “fn deuante 


but she was utiful And 
_ wat § with 


4 eid touched any woman’s heart. 
re pion her to become my, wife. She knew 


ted, and we were as quickly 


married 
ax pamihe Pires hr tiny ad down here. 


Never I 
+ Raat soe} ie 


for ween Wile betes a coreanict oy ay poe 

Way iepe: hatter. off than ‘the meanest, artisan. 

Cr aome she openly confessed that 

she ta not love me, and never could; that she 
had jong given her heart away. I was 

prebine ae the heaviness of the blow. ~ 


Ha pene tina. ee Agey aay Meg de y 
and mad words -my kve did not 


oe pia no iT I would have hated 


¢ “it her if I 


y_ child. 
“Then, when we fo} lived together six 
ths I saw a change in her. 5 Se cee 
u | Dgan ft tnd walls lone he 


intment cver. 
to. her lot and 


fe Ath Jae I was! 

ust as myself ¢. Was grow- 

ing brighter I: learned, wife was in the 
daily meeting a young ex , lodge 

ing at Bodkin-sur-Clay. “He. | been 

early lover, but. although he had not cow oe 

to marry one so far beneath pen suite. 

did: not scruple to gal ogg man’s 

mi Ther a eee os beer i mad 

ind . in my 
sion and anguish of shame I at once 
for a divorce, Of courne, I had no difficulty 


Jael. in which she Frese rh be adnan 
on me for publicly putting her away; .and 
although I scoffed at the threat, she contrived 
to fulfil it. During a temporary absence from 
home she stole my child away!” «: 

He pansed then, moved to s 
but in a moment recovered himself an went 

on: 

“Throw the culpable neglect of the nurse- 
maid Bede Bast oe hed mendaved out rier 
the road, and Jael (loitering about) stages “y 
opportunity “and off the 
Imagine my feelings when I returned. I ink 
for a time | must have been mad, but when I 
came to myself I started in pursuit of Jael and 
her Bree ray 
did not come: upon them for many weeks, 
and then, when I burst into her presénce wildly 
demanding my ehild, she coldly told me that 
she was dead. I, would not believe it; but 
she led me to the quiet cemetery. and showed 
me. @. tiny mound, under which she 
said’ my Barbara Jay, and in confirmation of 
her. words she pointed to the headstone, on 
which was engraved the two initials, B..G. I 


her presence. 

“ Since then T have: not, seen her. , 1.do not 
know even if she lives. I Jost all trace of her 
years ago. But since she left me.I have lived 
here. alone, sick to the heart of life and its 

manifold evils, . Wealth om, to me unex: 
cy what value. was it What. were 
onour and riches to me = had lost, ‘all? 
like I lived on here, with 
tortured,always by ory cursed lave for 





ereered wowan, thinking always.,of . what 


wild, idolatrous love fs 


il wasia ionie gensleany she believed me rich, and, 


had no further doubt, and cursing her, I left | co 


th came to me a 
cs gen me be your Peenengoed 


cried, 
Sar 6, and servant.” { 
: wry fai to ‘I will never 
fo t what I ows yor 
ar can never gp 


you. have done-~ 
ie mie, dear child! ” he: ‘answered, 
broke: 
us the 


“Our common sorrow should make 
and truest of friends. And when 
ss have found your relatives end hold ap 
ee ae mn in the world don’t quite forget 
Philip ilis, the recluse, whose lite you 
came to brighjen for-a little while.” 
* What ever hap’ phens, I can never 
My own father co 
onl” 
"Dey followed iy: “bringing fresh strength 
and vigour to Mary. 

She was Fy tenderly cared for, both by 
Hannah and Mr. Cassilis, she was so sur- 
rounded by luxuriés, that it had been strange, 

indeed, if thee health were not restored. 
one when she was strong en » Mr 
Sarearks down to Turleyw a, only 
t Scag, ear egal Miao 


dis- 


NY ae not the oo clue 


ag Mr, Cassilis said; "in 
her; ani inthe mean- 


a We. ted’ ‘the idea of 


are cir * oe life to 
rbger be good for 
hier 


might — been, Jon for a little comfort 
2 yw ging ort 


fo t ou. 
d es be dearer moe you 


In.those new gcenes, int the wesied round of 
plosenee 80 novel to her, Mary would have 
mn never Side indeed but for the memory of the 
that, ‘stood like a) weelt 
er and happiness. She herself a living 
cheat, when men vied; ‘to win her 
favour, and herself con that pride which 
forbade her to, wear hur’s name, 

It was at Venice that she encountered Rouaid. 
She was walking in the’ Great with 
Mr. Cassilis when suddenly she h @ familiar 
voice say sharply, “Mrs. Verrals” bd, wurn- - 
ing, found herself confronted. by her old lover. 

e meeting was so u , She was so 
grateful to him, that he had no doubt of her 
truth and honour, so unfeignedly pleased to 
see the honest kindly face again, that at first 
she could not speak, but her eyes gave the 
welcome her tongue refused to utter. 

“ How little I expected to meet you here!” 
the young man said; “and how pale yee 
have grown! T am afraid you have been il 

“I was ill,” she answered, finding her voice 
at last; “but I have long since recovered. 
Mr. Tempest, let me make you known ,fo my 
dear friend and master. Cassilis, this is 
the gentleman of whom I ae told you.’ 

e elder man looked keenly into the dark. 
houaat - then, putting out his hand, said 


“T ply to’ know you, Mr. Tempest, 

mom, = a to hate-and despise you, I 
Reco rm to Verral!” 

abe You: Parowld not have 

sins ae short- 


it mous? ell ‘thon, ly 
ement (whi 


‘him=ali 





remembering an 
j his. he 
irom i hm ong vipciety, and, bidding Mary 
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being her, friend Dack wo lunebeon, hurried 


“ That is 17 v4 his delicate forethought,” 
atte oan “ He fancied oak v3 
wish to er unrestrained by 

pee Rg a third party. He is most hat to 


* Wht position do you occupy towards 
him 
“T aan mupposed to be his secretary but my 

place, ig & mere sinecure. Tem 
~— is nothing I would not oo in ‘him, ey 

I think, eg 4 id 
homeless, fri down with un 
merited shame and uitieres agony of heart, 
he, who nothing .of me, took me in, 
nursed me, fed me, Slothed me-—sayed me 
from, and 

She off , her face quivering 
with emotion, and, there were tears in ber 


began aire. 
*: “He deserv Fane Ow, thanks and love)” 
onald ; cee ¥ my heart I sa 
Heaven bless him! iat Pgs did nit | a0 
behave fairly to me!” 


“You mean—you mean I. should have told] 


ou about—my marriage? Arthur Verral 
forbade me to speak of it to any, and I never 
should a dere aes "promise, but. I saw 
each. chums Rhos before me that I 
had no rs Magee, 
“No. . ‘You misunderstand. ~I mean that 
when .this trouble came to you, you should 
have written me for help—I was your loyal 
triend—instead of which you ran off, no one 
knew where, and left me a prey to. the bitter- | 
est anxiety, Ltell' you, Mary, I have had no} 
ae t or aight, for thinking of you and your 


“Do not : be with me. When I was 
expelled from the I was mad, and did not, 
so much as remember. y our existence. After- 
wards—well, aiverwerdy. in wanted to hide my- 
self from. everyone 1 had known, and most of 
all from atty one connected with—with the 
Verral family, and 1 utterly refuse to wear his 
name or be recognised as ihis wife.” 

“ Have you, then, to care for him ?” 
he asked. 


“Heaven. forgive meee is my husband— 
es! ” 
Theywere in the cathedral now, and there 
wanna ene, Pane he took her hands in 
is , 
“You » proud, unhappy child! What 
can I, w. dare. I ? 


cast me oy Lam sil his wite--Heaven help 
me—stilL his 

Randi deeded bindia and drew & Title 
from ‘her; his face was 
“You ate right, Mary, I | not transgress 
a 

“I want to thank you for your goodness, 
pack mad nena’ tne, game SHn Shy Nene 
BP arn Catyrensiman pg ys 

too well; I knew, too, that 

vibe oak was Mary, 
do you ever thi him 22? 
“Jy wish I Wid not. Have you seen him 
since that dreadful n oa 
“Once,” ne will not easily forget 


T gave him very quickly |” 

Oh tT wish et corp 1 wih ya td 
not! What eon ya ges rity: 
ay Ph He 1 toda 

“ » it < 


life} When I was 


protested aie Slash ti ded dantioigas, aad the 
affection she entertained for him died a violent 
death. I hear she is all but engaged to a 
worthy young jellow.” 

“Tom glad. She was always kind to me.” 





CHAPTER II. 


Mr. Cassilie was so pleased with the youn 
pest, | Kin it posite, Sojoin hie lied pases 
possi to join ittle : 
“ We are to Milan,” he enid, and if 


y surprised 
Honald knew the city ag well as be did Lon- 
don, bub ie did not say $0, 80 he gratefully 
new firiend’s invitation. 
we i seul jr haan gn rif thing 9 
re of wit 
Mary, if only for @ shors ume, * was ron great 


ia P wey himself he re Byances never forget the 
thet she was_his ’s wife, and laid 
down hard-and-iast: mie for his own conduct. 
But how horribly hard it was to remember 
and act upon them ;, how many, many times in 
tage days that followed passionate words rose 
got pombe by a supreme effort. were 


not 

» ow could he eee such sweetness and grace 
without coveting it? He had loved her before 
Arthur had:so mu¢h as seen her, and yet, and 
; ! to remem dant 
¢ whe Aad won her was blind to the beauty 
- omelet 50 9 afraid to claim her 


“I would have worn her on my bosom,” 
Ronald said,’ mg the sweet words of 
Sanaa dasa hen, anor’ 

igi ph ping rized 
than all the treasures of the Indies. lary, 
my Mary—-that yet can never be mine!” 
| The days followed each other in such swift 
succession that. Ronald had been Mr, Cassilis’s 
companion for more than three weeks when he 
i notice a slight and subtle change in 


oor Bae perme en ogg iy: pandas sg 

pitied and wished to help; her self 
peep ey or even 2 look, 

ened yrs pcan ho’ 
over face and throat. 

She was not nearly so frank with him as at 
first, in fact seemed rather to avoid him, and 
in her eyes there grew daily a wistful, troubled 


‘And while he wondered and grieved over the 
change Mr. Cassilis watched both him and 
ity for both. 


al 


e 
e 


He saw w was not vain enough 
to suspect; hamuatod tee tele stragale Mery 
fought with herself, and as she had grown 80 
Sepsite hhign ‘determines co far 0a ible to 
eave her further le. And with thie pur- 
Pre ret tat tt eveat 

“T take to myself that I begged 


es A taae eon I knew at once from your man- 


, aml a certain reserye. Mary showed in 
ot oa, that you were sage yt lover. 

ut I - that. apoyo ° mar- 
il oor hve and that her own sad 


make her indifferent to all 
men. . Reedy vary aad aapherg gala 


“* Sir, ayy ‘hen for me; and 
iif I ‘mn boon a mrable. Of 
ae seco ase 

accuse you of evil, 
Fag becoming dy ony no of 
yg go ope ys once, sir?” 
weal ote 
best. I like an ou ¥ 
tc 7” and der diferent iver 
stances glad to see you 
(35s aa 
“iat i bard ns What. am 
me 7 
estate; why 
ayo Valter that? I know 
am man. ren iow wh apy 





| And if that coor child can so. ‘bray: y and 
0 








ee TS 


has doue ine , has lifted me ont of self. 
OSs, We W ate 
im © cares e anda 


patiently bear her own heavy 
men should not be behind. ; 
strength.’ 

“I will go,” Ronald said, after & pause, “ but 
ou will at least let me wish her good 
ye! tas 

“ Yes, oh, yes! You will find her alone now. 
When do you go Md 

“Vo-night |’ lacunically, and he made his 
Ww ook to the room where Mary sat sewing. She 

looked up with a faint smile. 

“ You are early, Mr. Témpest |” 

“Yes, I have a busy day before me, and 

only very little time to epend with you. Tam 
going back to Enyland to-night, Mary 1” 


She started, dropped her work, ‘and 
stooping to gather it together, said a little un 
cortainly— 

‘Is not your <iecision rather sudden?” and 
when she looked up her face was a vhought 
paler. 

“ Yes, it ie sudden; but I have been talking 
the matter over with Mr Cantilis, and: he 


agrees with me that my duty is to my tenants, 
that they have been teo long neglected. And 
now that L have found you, Mary, and am sa 
confident I am leaving you in kind hands, 
there is nothing else for me to do here. 

“I see,” she answered, and, rising, walked 
to a window, and 20 stood, looking out with 

wide and anguished eyes The truth hed 
come to her at last, and with a yreat sick dread 
of herself. she knew she loved, this man 
whilst yet. she wes bound to another-—-Joved 
him -as,.she never had and never could have 
loved Arthur. 

“ If a thing is to be done,” Ronald said, join- 
ing her, and speaking very fast, “ jt is well to 
do it at once. 1 shall miss your pleasant 
society, and shall feel quite at a loss without 
Mr. Caasilis. But you would not bid me neglect 
my duty?” 

‘Oh, no,” and still she did not look at him, 
still her hands plucked nervously at the lace 
about her throat, “you are right to. go.’ 

“Mary, how cold you are! Won't you say 
you are a little bit sorry to lwe me? Don’t 
you see that I must go if I would remain true 
to myself and t you’. 1 did not mean to 
speak—I am doiny zy,  know—but. I can- 
not bear you should misjudge ms or think 1] 
am. failmg in loyalty and affection. Dear, it is 
because I.love you too well that 1 am leaving 
youso suddenly ; because if I stay I shall forget 
all (as a man), I shoul remember. Do not 
you see—<lo not you see how this daily, hourly 
struggle against my passion is too great for me? 
~~bid me go!” 

She turned to him then, and as she lifted her 
beautiful agoniged eyes to his, shudderingly, he 
read the trath. She loved him, and was ).st to 
him. So they stood one moment regarilin;: each 
other miserably and eshamedly, then with o 
groan he said— 


“TI must got” 
“ Yos,” was all she A back, erd lcok- 
ing on the lor of her face, he thought 


that she would faint. Taking her gently by 
the hands ho half- a, thall-carei ed her to a 
couch and compelled her to sit down. 

Then, as the heavy lids closed, and the 
shuddering, half-swoonmg girl fell amongst the 
pillows, he said,— 

“Tam going, my dear, won’t you say good 
bye and Heaven age you?” but Mary could 
not speak, she only held out her hand to him 
in token of farewe 

“ Forgive me that I have ayant you pain 
forgive me and forget me,” he said, and bend 
ing he kissed her once upon the brow, aud so 
was gone. Then the poor child with a quick, 
haif- opr gga 2 ot igang cowered 
amongst the cushions wee ag though her 
heart would break. — ” 

A little later Mr. Cassilis found her. lying 
pele avd “ od ten the couch. In a glance he 

ew all, ding over her said, almost 
with a > row 8 tenderness, ~ 
_ “Mary, Thmow all; ob, yeu poor child, you 
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poor child! That your life should be so 
wrecked in its early morning.” 

“Qh, don't pity me!’ she sobbed. “I am 
a wicked, wicked woman. I ought to have re- 
membered my wifehood—but I saw daily how 
good, how noble he was, and contrasting him 
—with my hosband—tI Jearned to love him be- 
fore | ever dreamed that I was os. Do 
not send me away, dear friend! eaven 
knows I shall suffer all my life for this my sin.” 

Philip Cassilis sat down by her, and putting 
an arm about her, said 

“Trust me as you might have trusted your 
father; confide in tie uy, my poor, unhappy 
child; and remember that whatever comes 
Philip Onssilis will hold you dear, Will it 
ease your heart and lighten your burden to 
knew that you have been as a ministering angel 
te me, and that if my child had lived I should 
have wished her to be al) that I find yout 4 

“You are » oh, most good!” the girl 
cried; “but E fear you say these kind words to 
make me forgetful of my folly and wrongdoing. 
Why do you not*blame mo? I deserve that 
you should be a Re. 

“No; oh, no, Mary! I cannot wonder that 
Ronald should have found favour with you-— 
he is worthy of you. But I am surprised that 
you should have preferred that scoundre!—his 
cousin—to him." 

“Don't you understand how it was? I had 
never had anyone to love me, and Arthur was 
always seeking me—he was so kind and good 
to me in those days, and Ronald was never 
ready with words. I did not even dream he 
loved me until he confessed it, and so—-and so, 
I learned to love his cousin. If you saw him 
_you would hardly wonder at my infatuation— 
he is se blithe and handsome, and has such 
winning ways. How could I dreain of such a 
bitter ending to our love!” 

“How indeed! And now, Mary, you must 
try to put him out of your thoughts, to forget 
the past, and learn to possess your soul in 

atience. ‘To-morrow, child, we will start for 
Switverland. Amongst mew faces and new 
scenes you will be happy once again.” 

“Qh, yes, I shall be py!” but her faint 
smile hurt him more than many tears. 

So they went to Switzerland, and at Cha- 
monix Mary was ‘greatly disturbed by meeting 
her old governess, Miss Samborne. 

She wes trevelling with an invalid lady, in 
the capacity of companion, and seeing the 
‘elegance of Mary's toilet, the air of wealth 
which pervaded #li Mr. Cassilis’ belongings, 
she greeted hey ex-pupil effusively. 

In the hope of learning something of his 
fayourite’s parentage, Mr. Cassilis was ex- 
tremely polite to the grim woman, and begged 
her to join their little excursion the following 
day, au invitation which she accepted with 
avidity. 

“1 am afraid we shall have no enjoyment,” 
ae, 35 Mary, as she toiled along behind Mr. 
Cassilis and Miss Samborne. “It is wicked, 1 
know ; but I hate that woman; and I cannot 
forget all she used to make me suffer—all the 
potty indignities she inflicted upon me.” 

And just. as her thoughts reached this stage 
Mr. Oassilis turned and called her. 

“Mary, come here, I have something to tell 
you, or, rather, Miss Samborne has!” 

8 ling up beside them the girl asked, 
“ What is it, Miss Samborne?” 

“T have met the lady who brought you to 
me, but she has amother name now. She is 
staying with a party of friends at Geneva, and 
is known as the Oountese Loria.” 

“The Countess Loria!” echoed Mary, iw ‘a 
startled tone. “That woman! She hated me 
iknow. Ob!” creeping closer to Mr. Cassilis, 
“if she should be my another!” 

“Now, now, Mary, you are trembling like a 
leaf! and is it likely a mother would be will- 
imy to relinguish all claim to her child, and to 
finally qast her out, friendless and penniless, 
upan thé world.” 

“} have heard of mothers who have done 
worse things than thet.” 

““‘tndeed, yes,” said Miss Samborne, briskly, 
“but, veally, Mary, I think you are raising a 


al “ ef 
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bugbear when you have no occasion to do so. 
I am quite sure the Countess is not your 
mother, There isn’t the least look of her about 
you.. She is such a very handsome woman 
(this with a malicious wish to wound Mary, for 
her chilly manner to herself), and she did not 
speak of yeu with any affection.” 

“Never mind about that!” broke in Mr. 
Cassilis. “The most important question is, 

id the Countess Loria recognise you, Miss 
Samborne?” 

“Oh, no; how should she, when so many 
years have passed since she came to me, and [ 
‘was always insignificant in appearance, whilst 
she was the handsomest woihan I had 
ever seen. It was not easy to forget her.” 

“Thank you; and if your information is as 
valuable as I believe it is, TI shall beg you to 
permit me to show my gratitude in a substan- 
tial manner,” said . Cassilis, with old- 
fashioned politeness, 

“You are too kind, sir; and I am sure I 
hoped for no reward, and wished for none. 
Way, Mary, how melancho look!” 

“Tam thinking,” answered Mary, “that this 
wretched ignorance of my real station is better 
than a terrible certainty. 

“Mary!” remonstrated her friend, “you are 
on the = ane: and I os i aay at 
evening he said, “ put your things to er, m 
dear. Keinarle bo start for Sauce ” ‘ 

“Oh, Mr. Cassilis! you cannot mean it!” 

“Tecan, and do! I am resolved to get to the 
bottom of this affair; who knows but I shall 
discover in you some fine lady?” 

“Don't! * she said; “your words sound so 
much like—like ur’s, when I told him m 
story: Oh, I shall be glad enough if only 
find myself the child of Sonat werting ple.” 

“¥ wes ste Hye will find yourself some- 
thing etter that! Good night, my dear, 
get to bed as early as you can.” 

In the morning they started for Geneva, and 
having passed a busy day amongst the pretty, 
minute shops, and the queerly-named. streets, 
returned to their hotel, only to start on their 
search the following day with renewed vigour. 

Mr. Cassilis céndueted Mary to the lake 
front; and walking wi along before the 
numerous Lager 5 shops, led her to a seat by 
a little table, and began to amuse her by queer 
criticisms on the passers-by. But suddenly he 
saw her face grow , and her hand fintter to 
her heart, there to be pressed fiercely as though 
to still its beating. 

“Look!” she said, in a breathless way, “ it 
is my husband!” 

And obeying, Mr. Cassilis saw a young man 
coming slowly towards them; as yet he had 
not seen them, and the elder man had plenty 
of time to sean his features and take bis moral 
measurements. 

Could that be Arthur? So jaded and worn, 
with his clothes hanging limply around him, 
and a general, air of dissipation wholly per- 
vading him. Arthur's bea om | had always been 
of a very material type, dependent solely 
upon his rich colouring and vivacious expres- 
sion. 

But now the gold of his hair seemed dimmed, 
the flush of health on his cheek had faded, 
and his eyes were less bright than before; he 
walked carelessly and languidly. 

“Your husband/that fellow!" was what 
Philip Cassilis said: “Mary!” 

He was not always so. Oh! dear friend, 
even I can pity him now, he used to be so 
bonny! Let us get away before he sees us!” 

But she had spoken too late; the.» 
man’s langtiid eyes had turned ly to 8 
her; now they suddenly brightened, his face 
flushed into life and colour, and he made a for- 
ward step. 

“ Mary! ” 

She shrank back from him, and her com- 
— placing himself beside her, said, 

ughtily :-——-~. ' 

“ What do you want with this lady?” 

“Only a few minutes’ private conversation ; 
don’t be hard upon me! Mary, tell him whe 
I am, and grant me an interview!” 

“This is Mr. Arthur Verrat!” the gir! 


CPE ADD 





answered, «oldly. “ Will wait for me, 
please, whilst I hear what he has to say?’ 

“Bat this is no youd for private conver 
sation!” Arthur said, earnestly. 

“We will walk by the lake, Mr. Verral, 
You can speak to me there; and I will go no 
further!” 

“Are you afraid of me, ar rahe 

“ Afraid! no!” she said, with immeasurable 
contempt in look and voice; “but since we 
parted, Mr. Verral, I have learned t think firs: 
and most of my own good name!” 

“How hard you are,” he retorted. “You 
See ee ete ETT ee when 
BAY en on »” 

“When you diated me?” calmly. “Oh, 

es I do. And oI know this and felt 
10w vain and foolish I wae to lean upon you, 
I left you to your own devices; be as to 
me, We ave far better apart!" 

“Do you mean, Mary,” he demanded, 
blankly, “do you mean you never loved me?” 

“I wish I could say that, I should be spared 
“_ pana but [ loved pleenestir oh 
the wild, unreasoning passion a itl too 
often feels. TI wan four wife, your Hc Sg but 
in the hour when you cast me aside you killed 
ty love!” 

“No, Mary, no! 
change!” 

She laughed bi , 

“Was I’ Well, that is altered now; I 
am what you made me! Tell me, now, what 
it is you want of me!” 

He stood a moment. looking down into the 
depths of the glittering lake; then he said :~ 

* Whatever may believe of me, Mary 
I have always loved you, and I’ve gone to the 

ever since you left me. You. should not 
have been so violent and rash ; [ would have 
found some way in which to help you without 
endangering your pros or mine.” 

Her lips curled scornfuliy. 

“but you would care nothing how the 
breath of scandal touched your wife’s name!’ 

“TI was bound hand and foot; but the mate: 
is mcre “amenable now. She is a little bit 
frightened by the change in me, and no doubt 
—s wh once consent to receive you as my 
wife. 

But Mary drew berself up proudly. 

“ Arthur Verral, your faa Fa aore mé from 
her house once, with vile and cruel worls; 
and you were 30 cowardly you dare not stand 
by me; for aught you know or cared, I might 
have died by the roadside!” 

“Oh, no, no! I was sincere in my love; 
but you know my weakness—I am a coward’y 
villain! But come back to me, my Mary, and 
I will cail you wife before the whole world! 

She shrank shuddering from him; an? yet 
a great compassion stirred her soul as elie 
marked the paleness of his tremulons lips, 
the changed and aged face; so that she said 
more gently than she had yet spoken :— 

“You have made that impossible. I sha!! 
never retarn to you!” 

“But I can compel you!’ he broke ott, iv 
impotent wratb. ' : 

“You may try,” she answered, with quiet 
scorn. “But £ do not think the laws of our 
country wouki sanction euch compulsion. Ii 
they would, I can only say, my refuge from 
you would be the nearest pond or river.” 

“Do'you hate me so much? Oh, wife, wife, 
you loved. me dearly once?” 

She’ made an involuntary gesture, a8 though 
to cover her face ; then, remembering they were 
not unobserved, controlled herself. 

“ Arthur, we can néever.be anything to cac! 
other now; but I+ will try_nct to ‘think too 
harshly of you, and I will never trouble you 
again. Now I must go. This interview is 
painful, and Mr. Cassilig will be tired of wait 


You were too true te 


oe But you will see me again! Give me a 
chance to combat your resolution!” 

“No; L hope this is our-last meeting.” 

“ Mary, stay! Who is this Mr. Sassilis?” 

And at the implied insult in hie ‘ook and 
Voice, she answered, i 

“My employer—the best and noblest of men. 
He Saved me from starvation and death when 
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Thowgh at times I am tem to believe it 
w have been better to allow the marriage. 
He i was devoted to her.” 
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my husbatid cast me out'” And with these 
words she was gone. 


CHAPTER II. 


The. Countess Loria sat im her own rorm 
pase Pang to Mrs. Verral, who looked 


much 0 than when, eight months ago, she 
sent poor trembling Mary adrift. Now and 
again the elder glanced anxiously from 


the window, complaining that Arthur was 


: 


“ How you worry about that eon of yours!” 
said the other. “Surely he is old enough to 
he after himself! oo how hot it is!” and 
she began languidly to fan herself. 

* You dear Jael, all about that fiasco 
of his.) I ehell never be easy until Arthur is 
re ied to some nice girl! ” 

“Of course, you never took, the trouble to 
inquire if Gresham's story wae true?” 
questioned the » with an odious smile. 

“Jae! as if Arthur would be so mad! 


“ And yet he permitted her te be driven like 
an outcast from the Manor? ‘Truly, men are 
strange. creatures,” murmured the Countess, 


folds im 

He wer ig nay said it Me useless,” 

“ Very you may shew bim up. 
Probably some stupid tradesman.” And cnee 
again Jael, Countess Loria, sank back amorgst 
her only to start erect as a tall man 
entered the room, followed by a shrinking girl. 

“G Heavens!’ she oried; it is rou— 
sag less staggered | 

® was no than +he, for a 
ae von 3 but, quickly recovering himself, he 
said t— - 

_ “So T have found you at last, woman! and 
in you discover the Mrs. Montspensier who 
i woman who ruined 


was a bold move, and it succeeded. 


“That will do,” the Countess interrupted. 
swiftly. _“ Your story is not so y that you 
need publish it to ali my friends. I did steal 


away your child. I swore to be reven on 
you, and Iwas. I hated her, because was 


80 
of the wife 
worthier ord 
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cold lips ; and, looking into the sweet face dear 

to him from the first, but never so dear as now, 

he saw that she hdd fainted. 

In the confusion that followed the Countess 
made her escape, and was soon posting in hot 
haste to Turin. 
opened, and Mrs. tral, strack with self- 
when at last the girl eat erect, she would have 
kissed her, but oes thrust her away. 

* Not you!” she said ; “I could not bear it! 
Mr. Cassilis, are you there?” 

“My darling, yes!” 
pened? head is dazed |” 

Barbara Mary, Cassilis!” 

“ Youare my father--my own father?” 

“ Yes, sweetheart, yes!” 

She threw her arms about his neck. 

“Oh, Heaven. be. thanked Never did a 
danghter love her father as I love you!” 

“My dear, my dear, Gontrol yourself! you 
are making yourself ill!” 

“No no! He—iny husband—had no reason 
to be ashamed of me?” 

“None, child, none! By birth and wealth 
you are his superior !"’ 

» “Take me away! I am satisfied !’’ she ‘mur- 
ured, but Mrs. Verral darted forward. 
“Why did you not insist that your claim 

should be made good? Dear child, you wronged 


4 yourself, and ed me in a false position {' 
Mary Nock ory her with ineffable scorn. 


-“] should then have ruined my husband. 
Madame, I loved him once, and for his sake T 
sacrificed myself; now, all that I ask of you 
is to let me go my way alone and unmolested. 

“But the poor boy loves you. He is anxious 
to atone for all the past!” 

“My life shall be spent henceforth with and 
for my father. Mr. Arthur Verral has no claim 
upon. me!” 

“You mistake,” said a hoarse and agitated 
voice _— ers a | re ie first and 
greatest claim. am your hus i 

“ You had better try and enforce it!” Philip 
Cassilis said, grimly. “ You will find me ready 
aud willing to contest it. But Miss Cassilis 
is worn out with the events of the day ; ak 
mit us to take our leave now. You know where 
to find me should you wish an interview. Mary, 
my dear, come!” 

ithout a word or look to mother and son 
she went out with her new-found parent, walk- 
ing in a blissful dream ; and safe in their own 
apartment she fell on her knees beside, him, 
sa . 


“Father! my father! Heaven help me to 
console you for the past!” 
. Aud the next day came Arthur, so pale and 
such a sorry wraith of the old Arthur 
that Mary could but pity him. 
Mr, Cassilis saw him first, but what passed 


" ! 
“IT obtained possession | between them none ever knew, only Arthur 


~~ out from that interview looking more 
ever like a whipped cur. ~ 

* As he stood in the open doorway, so agitated 
and tremulous, so uncertain of his welcome, 


rose, 
‘ You. wish to see me?”. she said. “ Please 
come in and close the door ; there are servants 


her in a mechanical kind of way, he 
vr Fier fakes eee the room. © 
“ Your given me permission to see 
you once gn Cgc to say good-bye, Oh, 
Mary | think what that means for me? When 
I leave you to-day it will be as though I were 
to nn ; - 


you, f 
“Tt is better so,” she said with gentle cold- 
ness, “ “better.” 
“It may be for you, bat never for me. Don’t 
Bary) tll gos coud make of me? Look 
become. since you left me,” and 
that trembled as if with 
fast to the dogs, and only 


my guide 
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* You are. ) reversing order of 
he Sul he tae 2 guidance 


It was very long before Mary’s eyes | 
‘ . e | cried, violeatly, “ 
anger, fussily assisted to restore her. And | 





“Will zon please tell me all that has hap- | 
“ Your Venting is established. You are | say in the tumult of my feelings. 


' 
} 


| 





and support. No, Arthur, I bear you no malice, 
though indeed I well might, seeing how you 
have spoiled all my life, and shaken my faith 
in the good and pure, but 1 cannot, I dare 
not return to you, it would only make bad 
worse |” 

** You would not be co hard to move,” he 
if you did not already love 
some other fellow.” — 4 

Her face flushed, and.a shanx 
into her eyes, but che said, prondly, 

“Even if 1 do, the fault is yours, Bat you 
have no right to isult me, and 1 shall ‘not 
endure it!” 

He looked at her in amazement, 

“Mary, \dear Mary, I hardly know what I 
Oh! sweet- 
heart! wife! let your mind linger a littl upon 
the past and see then if all, your old love is 
dead, if not one little trace of tenderness fox 
me remains, We were so happy then— you 
and I. There was neither doanht nor fear in 
our hearts, and yon said £ made your world 
You cannot forget.” 

She twisted her hands together in an agony 
of pity for him and herself; and her voice 
was broken as sho said: 

“Yes, we were happy then as we never can 
be again. I am changed, cruelly changed—and 
you---oh! you poor soul! you will not find 
it hard to forget me. ‘There. iy a wonderful 
verse of a wonderful poem present with me 
which aptly tells my feelings. Listen, Arthar, 
and learn from it how vain your pleadings ai 

‘Since thou art notas these sre, go thy ways. 
Thor hast no part in al! my nichtsand days, 
Lie still, sleep on, be glad as such things be, 

Thou couldst not watch with me,’ 

And as the faltering, pitiful but unloving 
voice died out the unhappy young man. throw 
himself at Mary’s feet and. grovelled there, 

asping ber skirts with trembling, eager 

ands. 

“Wife! wife! 1 could compel you to come 
to me, bat I only entreat. Bear with my weak 
ness, think only of my love! I caw win you 
back, I know, only give me time and oppor- 
tunity, Dear, J never loved you so well as 
now, when the dread of a, final parting shows 
me all my heart. [ will serve you, worship 
you, love you all the days of my life” 

“Oh, hush! hush! I cannot listen to you. 
This “is too cruel!” and the. tears wer 
coursing down her pale cheeks, “ Arthur, 
Heaven forgive me if 1 do wreng, but not now 
can I return to you. But—bunt—if you ar 
patient, if you will show by your life that 
you really love me. mean all that you say, | 
will pray for strength to. do my duty. Oh! 
no, do nob thank me! You cannot tell what 
is in my heart—and it wil) be hard, indeed, 
for me to keep the promise L now, make. [ 
am happier with my father—my dear and 
odeused Sothern, than I can ever be away from 
him.” 

“No, no!” he said, and caught her band and 
kissed it; “you will not try me too far, Mary 
Make the time of my probation short. Come 
to me with Christmas, my dear wife, and fet 
us begin the new year together.” 

“You must wait a year,” she answered 
firmly. ‘‘ That will pass all too quickly; and 
even then, if I feel the sacrifice is too great for 
me, I do not hold myself bound to make it.” 

Bat he was eee His face flushed and 
his eyes grew radiant until he was more lke 
the Arthur she once had loved. 

“You must not forbid me to. hope,’ he said, 
springing to his feet. “I know your gentle 
heart better than you yoursel{:do; avd wheu 
I-am away the memory of this hour and my 
pain will lmger with you untit you are moved 
to a passion of pity—and pity, they say, is akin 
to love.” 

She looked at him with mournful earnestaces 

“] shall disappeint you,” she said, with con- 
viction. “I am not the woman you loved!” 

But he would not. hear her, He began to 
pray her sometimes to send him “ a line to cheer 
the weary while of waiting,’ but on this point 
Mary was obdurate. 

“No; let there be perfect eilence between 
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us.’ Let there be nothing to remind you of me. 
That will be the best test of your constancy. 
And I em afraid—yery much eliaid--any father 
will be displeased at the concession I have 
made. Naturally, he resents the treatment. I 
received.” 

“T know it,” grimly. “I have been feeling 
the force of his. resentment pretty strongly. 
Mary,” as she rose, signifying the interview 
was ei * you.aren’t goifig to send me away 
just : : 


you will have it s@. “Kiss me 

once, my darling!” 
aha, duceal shuddering from him, but the 
next moment lifted her face and. him 
to kiss her upon the mouth ; and when the door 
had closed upon him she sank ina heap upon 

floor, moaning : 
“Qh! doar Heaven! I cannot, cannot: bear 
it! His body and soul--oh, it is too terrible, 


too terrible |” . ‘ ‘ 
called;-but Mary 


That same day Mra, Verral 
utterly, refused to see her. ! 
sa bitaerty a thee ages aebdedy 
said, bi . want qui 80. ly 
pane discomfited,. but by no means ‘van- 
i Most ind she circulated the news 
of her son's marriage to the beautiful heiress, 
Miss Caasilis, whose story was so romantic, 
adding that Mr; Coasailis was so anno 
discover his daughter was married that he had 
forbidden her to hold any. intercourse with 
Arthar until after ehe had attained her 
majority, 
When Mr..Cassilis heard that he was highly 
incensed. 

“The weman has no seuse of shame, no deli- 
cacy of feeling!” he said, angrily, “and 1 am 
thinking that when she was borp tiuth was an’ 

ipheg’ Medi aceed ‘voiy le a thts f 

h yery at this item, o 
a and now, leaning over her father, she 
said: 


“Dear, let us go back to England ; we shall 
be happier there. Oh. I méant to make your 
ife so pleasant, and I have brought you only 


trouble end worry.” 

RT would ton 2a both worry and trouble 
just to know T have you safe, and ‘if it pleases 
you to go hame, we: will start at ance.” 

“So, turning their backs upon strange scenes, 
they looked stewtfastly towards England; but 
Mr. Cassilis did not intend taking’ his daughter 
back to Lene Croft, where everything would 
serve to, remind both of the bitter past and 
their own wretched stories. 

He had purehased, through an agent, a 
pretty villa on the banks of the Thames, near 
to T'wickenham; end here he installed Mary as 
Tnistress. 

Every conceivable luxury surrounded . her 
vow. Her father delighted to shower gifts 
upon her, and folks, partly knowing her story, 
made much of her, wondered amongst 
themselves over’ the intense sadness which 
darkened her end dimmed her beauty. | 

Of Arthur she heard often, but never from 
him; end report said be had “turned over a 
new leaf,” and was living the lifé of a Puritan, 

She was glad to know he was arrested. im his 
downward career, bub wished with all. ber 
heart that it hed been any other influence than 
— which brought about this much-desired 
change. 

The Countess had gone to Algeria, where 
still later she married @ French officer, to hig 
ultimate discomfiture ; and no one remained in 
Eugland te €orment her save’ Mrs. Verral, 
who, folle closely on the Cassilis’ track, 
settled near them for a season, and did her 
level best to bring about a reconciliation. 

But Mary aloof. She hid been more 
than humen to feel friendship for the woman 
who hod so vilely insulted her, so cruelly 
thrust her out upon the world; though indeed 
Mys. Verral'# harshness bad been the means of 
restoring her ther father. 

So the weeks and moaths wore by, and 


waar owe There is nathing more 


. 


The little villa. was not sy pleasant now,=-in 
fact, the phy gam, Pcs had such a de- 
press effect on Mary that Mr. Cassili 
serio thought of carrying her off to some 
more ial place. } 
But she had such a dread of meeting either 
Arthur or Ronald that’she beggéed to remaja 
where she Was, and, against his jadgment, her 
father yielded (as he always did) to her en- 
She was sitting playing the soft melodies he 
loved to hear one fight towards the close of 
November, when she suddenly paused, hearing 
hasty steps along the gravel paths. 
4 can it be, father?” sabe said, starting 
up nervously, for little things shook her now. 
“Oh! what a violent péal!” as the bell was 
pulled. so sharply us to threaten damage. 
“ Something dread in eae re gl 
And even as she’ spoke she heard a servant 
say, : 
9 Ti ly cannot admit you, madam; it i 
against my orders: Migs Uassilis has forbid- 
‘den it. Disobedience means logs of my situa- 
“ But,” cried a shrill, voies, “ this 
is a matter of life and death. will surely 


nob: her 

seasipiesh wish hae nour) Go to her; say Mrs. 
Verral is here, imploring her, as she values 
her future happi 


free peace and ppiness, to see her 
once!” 


of earth 


oy have’ you to say? You 
may safely confide 
‘Ghe rashed 


message to mb.” 
the servant, 
ie eter he w dying, wok tena 
by soh, my son; hé is A is 
wife, for the love of Heaven, to go to him!” 

“Is this a ruse ?” the man demanded; sternly. 

“Oh, ah epic as Heaven is above 
me, my boy is dying—think of it; my bon 

! I was cold to him and hard, sien 
but I loved him more than all the world; and 
now he will never know it!” : 

“Tell me all, hide nothing from me!” ‘said 
Rn ge rowig and with a start Mr. Cassilis 
found Mary beside hin. She was white as 
the first pure fleck of snow, and her eyes shone 
like ‘stars; bot she spoke calmly, antl stood 
‘there, firm and composed, although her hands 

were so closely interwoven that her tings 
gerne the soft fair flesh. 

“Forget my wrongs against you,” cried 
Arthur’s mother, “grasping “her by the arm, 
“remember only he is at death's door, and is 
erying for Ph ;, here ig the télegram: It hap- 

at 
he ventured too near the edge of the cliffs, 
some loose stones gave way, and he fell to the 
ground. There is no my of recovery, his back 
is broken. Oh, how can I bear to tell you this ? 
Oh, my heart! oh, my heart! what hall I do!” 

Just a moment still, and she 
thought of Arthur with « pity that was almost 
divine. All thought of his cowardice and sip 
fell from‘ her then, and she remembered him 
only as he was in those first "days of their love, 
when’ hope and faith were with them. Her 
4 quivered, her head sank low, as she cried: 
“Take me to him, father, he is my husband, 
and oh, for the love of Heaven! do not let him 
die unsatisfied.” ~~ 

“Get your cloak and come; Mrs. Verral, you 
had better trayél With ue You are unfié to 
take so Jong a journey alone.” 

ery ae Neg Saey’ some wine, they 
waite er for ® coming. ‘The 
wretched woman chung weeping to her. “For 

ive met 

“T do forgive you! You have enough to bear 
without my anger !” : 


and, 


CHAPTER. IV. 
Very pale and changed, Arthur lay supine 


upon his bed, and it was easy indeed ‘to see 
that: the end was very. mear. Oh! it was 
pitéful to be struck down thus, in the pride of 
his manhood, and when life was once again full 





Noveiiber same, with ite fogs and chill winds. 


of hope. \Poor, weak, vacilleting Arthur. How 
little he had dreamed of-gnek an end to ‘his 


entity’ to me so far ast deny” 


eddar. He-was always daring, and. 


Soak ou: 
— 


‘story: He had hoped in the near future to prove 
his love and his contrition to the*ubuiost, and 
now his chance was gone, and the bitterest 
thought of these bitter hours was that Mary 
would always remember his sin against her, 
Shing approaching "plese SMaberaes 

ing ‘appr ‘pity or . 

But now, in this time of trial and terrible 
bodily anguish, all that was cood and. strony 
in bim came to the fore. Suffering untold tor- 
tures, he yet uttered no laint, and neither 
cry nor moan broke from the pale lips. The 
woman at the cottage where he lay said his 

tience was hee 8 and looked Far with 

im éyes at the fast changing, fading beauty. 

The door ved, and us the dying face was 
tured “towards it; a look” Of sudden 
wild rapture lit it: up, for ‘there’ stood Mrs. 
Verral, and: behind her; pale, pitiful, tearful, 
was Mury, his wife, his derling. He stretched 
out his hand to her; and forward she 
fell on her knees beside him, her cheek ts 
his and sobbed, “ Oh, Arthur! Arthur! this is 
terrible!” ; 

“ You are sorry for me?” he asked in a low 

and eager voice. ‘‘ You are not glad=to think 
you will so soon be rid of me ?” 
“Oh, no, no, dear!” moved to passionate 
tenderness by the change she saw in him, the 
agony she knew he was enduring so stoically. 
* How can you vel meso cruel? But 
see, Arthur, your mottier is here!”’ 

“ Poor r, it isihard for you,” he said, 
as she came forward; weeping ‘wildly, “ but I've 
been a sore trouble'to you often, and Minnie 
5 Pom will comfort Lid for my ae 

bs they. ever supply ‘your \place—ever 
be to me what you bows as d aw so 

roud of , my son, my son! so )ambitious 
for you, ind if -E had been 
less 30. you would have been spared to bless 
my old age.” ° 14 

“ Hush! mother!” he said very gently, “ you 
are making yourself ill, and it me to 
see you thus.’ I have not: much time left me, 
and there is much I pant, to say.; ¢ would 
like to know that when I am gone you and 
Mary will be great friends—friends in the best 
and noblest sense of the word. She: has euf- 
fered much at.my hands.’ J ap ergy few 
have everwronged women, yet all the 
whil¢ [loved her with a whole heart. When 
she left. me life seemed over for:me. I did 
not care); came. «1 ‘only felt Lvbad lost 
her for I 
punishment was:greater than I could bear 

“Husband! husband! I too have sinned. I 
should have been more forgiving 5 poner Mary. 


» 


and kissed the poor, pale: ‘ 

“So, I thought once, but not now. ‘What for- 
giveness could there be for such a cowardly sin 
as mine? Dearest and best, dying ayes see 
clearly, and I know now that. I. never could 
have made you bappy.; mever could have satis- 
fied r «mobler and: higher nature.’ - You 
would. have known this too, had our inter- 
course been that of ordinary married, people— 
you would have weighed, me ip. the, bala 
and found me wanting... Poor Mary, p 
wife, you deserved a better fellow than me. 

“Do not ‘distress 3” hes: pleaded 
earnestly, “all is forgiven.” ' 

spon! ‘els « little while, « eae Seager. 
ing about his lips; it was so good to have 
near, to hear her in such ‘tender: tones, 


ed from ‘the rte! etl eokeaell 
there was stealing a dim, far-away peteut- 
ing too plainly how near the end was, 

With a smile of ineffable sweetness—a simile 
which for, a moment restored /him al! his 
a and comely besuty—-he turned ‘to his 
mother: ; 

Dear, you have loved me'well, borne with 
my follies patiently, ee a me 
any gift, any wish. You se me TOW 
to love myMary, to be to 
sake; and Mary, on her part, will 
the past, and try to comfort you in your deso- 
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eadly and the dying voice panted:: am) 
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hands,” and as each 
obeyed’ .. id pe little rn 
fingers in his mother’s plum palm 
the the bed Lineed 


girl, leaning .across ‘the bed, ki th 
weeping se ape token of her faith. nd 
Very’ brs } 


little ; clasping his.. Then, sudden ' 
he said, j 

- “Mother, it is not my wish that 
should live alone, for my sake, all he 


lation: ' Give ane 


Hf there is any one who can Ser hoger, 


apd to whom she can look with, loving 
ence, remember that it was my wish she should’ 
give him all J forfeited ;‘ and do not visit 
your displeasure upon her: . I would like Minnie’ 
and Dot to see her often, .to/ grow more and» 
more like her with. each passing: year.” » * 

“Not ,one wish» of yours shall. insaid, | 
not one, ¢ommand disregarded,”. faltered Mrs. 
Verral; “the girl who could inspire such love, 
ry such esteem must, be wholly worthy even, 
of you. 4 

Later, when husband and wife were left 
alone together, he turned te ber with a very 
wistful expression in his eyes. 

“Dear, do you remember some wild words 
of. mine spoken at. Geneya, when 1.said that 
unless you loved some other man you would 
have been, Jess bard: to move to forgiveness ?“ 

“I gemember,” she said, faimtly, and. her 
head dropped Jow. 

“It was trne, dear Mary % You had learned 
lee 2” 


to think of someone else ? 

“ Heaven forgive me, yes!” and hiding her 
face she we oud, 

“Hush! hugh! dear heart, your secret will 


soon be buried with me, but tell me Ais name, 
and if jhe loves you too!” 
“Oh, Arthur! Arthur! «You. break my. 
heart!, You,make me ashamed through ail 
my bemg! T should have kept stricter watch 
and ward ever my heart’; but he was so noble, 
80 to, me in my trouble,” 
*“ Yes, yes, Mary! but. I want to know his 
name” us 
¥: ot, you, guess? Arthur, Arthur, he 


always lo me, even before you saw me!” 

“It . then? Heaven be thanked; 
he will ‘you happy, and I shal! die con-, 
nt Ou will be safe and. satisfied wii 
him fo ; : 


“Do not + bem of these things sow,” she 


pleaded, brokenly. 
“It is best I should; you will then have no 
anxious thoughts in the future, nothing with 
which your tender conscience may reproach 
you. Mary, facing, Tam very happy! ”. 
And - the room pee comity im its still- 
Ness, ‘sat hol her husband's 
hand b = ng Tace, hstentny to 


_ And at end came; sne saw it, and 
rising, called his mother ;:then bent over ‘him, 
mu te agrondig  anag a sl 

€ eyes opened wide upon sher ‘face, 
the pallid lips sought to emile, but feiied 





to me, your mother, your mother. 
he spoke her name. a with love and. pity ; 
, turning to the pi i ; 
ars bh 








| ob, so vainly, for a glimpse 


~clung to Mary's skirts weeping wildly. 

Yes, it was all over now--the doubts and 
fears and } . Arthur was at rest, and 
his young wife to bless Ronald with her 
love. But she did not remember this as she 
was driven towards the Manor with Mrs. 
Verral, who, throwmg ‘herself on her breast, 
80 

* Do not leave me my home is desolate 

ay be 


use he loved you, 


leaves fell the trees and the lovely jand 
bare, and dreary—stayed with her 
through the gloomy Christmas, when no visi- 
tors came to their doors, and old memories 
thronging about them only imteénsified the 
mm -— wretehedmess sururonding then. 
Then ehe returned to the little vila by the 
‘Thames, once more to giadden her father’s 





B paaete. ody CHAPTER V. 

. Ove might have hoped-that now indeed a 
happy tine was dawning fot the lovers; but 
Ro wasiaway in the wilds: of Africa and 


knew nothing of his cowsin’s death aud Mary’s 
freedom. had jomed a research party, 


their object being to discover the fate of a 
gallant oflicer who had penetrated’ the interior 
of ‘that dark continent, supported only by a 
handful of men. 

Report said he and his little band had been 
cruelly: massacred by a barbarous tribe; but 
this Colonel Mawson, the Jeader of the second 
party, would not believe,.and he so worked 
upon the feélings of Ronald Tempest and a 
few gallant young ‘fellows that t freely 
offered: to go outwith his small company. 

‘o tell the bhardshaps they endured, the 
straits to which they were often reduced, weuld 
fil) whnge volume ; but such was the discipline 
exercised, the courage existing in those strong 
English hearts. that net a man of them com- 
plamed or rebelled.. One ‘by one the gallant 
soldiers drooped and died, and their comrades 
laid them to vest in»jungle, plain, “or desert, 


someti beside. bigh roads. 
Stil they pene # tabnting often | with 


hunger “thisst, worn out with night 
} watches and the ‘tramp b day, longing, 
8 


| ‘the blue hil 
and verdant slopes’ of their own weil-fayoured 


. They met with adverse tribes, who robbed 
them when they could and truckled to them 
when. the dauntiess white faces upon 
them in anger and defiance, when, the sinewy 
hands took firm grip of their weapons and 


inted with m intent. At last the 
Ride bind chand Goa Rital Swhiew they lind 
heard Captaim Ayherst and his party were 
held ‘in close iy What a handfu! it was 
they found, ‘six out of forty-eight men 


survived to tell the tale of their sufferings, and 
they were 86 wasted and worn, 80 bo down 
hy their accumulated sorrows, ‘that they bore 


searcely any resemblance to the* gallant sol- 
who had out 80 gay: and confident 
heart. The chief spoke to Colonel Mawson’s 


v fairly, offering to release their 
pwd Md for osxiltin “consideration, os 
00g Be one ogy er ?p * sev uu 


i) 


Mhantot as they were, the men were thank- 





a me, 2 —there is no one else to | 





selves if it would not be better to end all thei: 
difficulties and sorrows by one desperate act, 
when a new hope was given them, 

Oue night, as Ronald lay half sleeping, hal 
waking m ‘his but, he heard the eurtain 0! 
rushes softly lifted and saw, standing in the 
light of the brilliant moon, 4 young and slender 
sha . 
It was not unfamiliar. The beautiful dusky 
face bent = him’ had often looked kindly 
at him as ‘be passed to his heavy Jabours, 
and the soft dark eyes, with then deer-lik« 


expression, were often turned upon him with 
something more than compaxsion in their deep 
depths. / 


*Hush!”\said the girl, glecing her finger 
on her lips.\ “ Hush! it is not safe to «peak 
aloud. Oh, white man, I have seen your sbr- 
row and your'\sickness; as you love your land 
end peopie, sol love mine, and in your desvlo 
tiomand longing all my heart is with you. 

“L will help you—I--even 1+-Wenonda’s 
danghter, , Listen, oh, man of the white face 
To-morrow my father holds high feast, for 
Gero has given him a son where his other 
wives gave but daughter’. 

‘“So, when the dusk falls, the damce and the 
chant go up in thanks to the Great Being: who 
has showered blessings on us and our land; 
all the huts will be left unguarded, the kraal 
will be deserted, for ali must keep the feast 

“Then will 1 steal batk and set you free, 
you and yours; and when you are happy in 
your own land, among your own people, do 
not quite forget poor Domora,’”” and’ withcut 
another word she turned and left him full of 
new hope, new courage, and a deep pity for 
this beautiful young savage who loved. ain: so 
unselfishly. 

That night, when the drums and eymbals 
announced the beginning of the feast, Rovald 
ptood ready, waiting for his deliverance to 
tome. Trembling: and sick with the excite- 
ment of the hour, it seemed to him there, in 
that African wild, that he canght the,fresh 
breath of English air, and heard the songhing 
of the trees, as he bed beard it many pnd many 
& time before in the days long gone by 

With every nerve. sbtrai tor ite bizhest 
tension he stood within the hutand heard the 

outs and yells of the, Africana, the songs, in 
which they chanted, Wenonda’s ptaise and told 
of his prowess. 

He caught the, lurid glare of the flaming fires, 
althongh, indeed, they were ht. at some con 
siderable ‘distance from the kraxl; end then 
the curtain was gently raised, and Donora stood 
before him. 

“My master,” she said, “the hour has 
come, be watchful and silent: all your men are 
teady; follow Donora,” avd as she spoke she 
thrust his own rifle and ammunition (long since 
confiscated) into his hands. 

Without a word he stepped out ieto the cpen, 
and lightly as a fawn followed the gir?’s grace- 
ful, gliding figure. 

One by one his old. companions, ‘wasted, 
worn, changed as himself, joined him neise- 
lessly, and so, under cover of the yoods, they 
stole away, Donora leading. 

“Let me go with you, my master,” she had 
pleaded,. “If Donora stays beliind, her own 
people wil! sacrifice her to the great, gods.” 

‘And althongh Ronald wondered within him- 
self what he should do with the young bar- 
barian when ence he reached civilised parts, he 
could not say her nay. 

The little band walked swiftly. and as noise 
lessly os the fallen twigs and branches would 
allow, and always the glimmering -white-robed 
figure of the maiden went before. 

Bat all at once, from the distance, came 
faint yells of.rage and disappomtment, mingled 
with the dull beat of the drums, the hoarse 
braying of the native trumpets. Donora turned 
and caught Ronald’s: hao 

| “Bly, my master! they will be on ue soon! 


4 eave Donora behind ; her work ‘is done, and 


her life may save yours!” 


( *If you-go' back, Donora, what will happen 


te yout” 
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“} shall be torn to pieces,” she answered, 
with scarcely @ tremor . ber voice. 

“Then I will never leave you. Cling te me, 
child ; we will weather this storm yet, I hope. 
Ob, that there were some hiding hs 

“There is,” she answered, “a cave amongst 
the mountains known to me and me alone. 
Donora discovered it long ago, and kept her 
own secret, not knowing why. Hurry, ‘ 
my master! Hark how they gain upon us oh! 
mee love your life, run, run, run!” 

e held ber hand fast, and burried her along 
with greatest. rapidity, whilst his little com- 
pany followed closely, closely. : 

Nearer and nearer came the foe, louder and 
louder grew the battle yells, and- suddenl 
Donora snatobed her hand from Ronald’s hol, 
ant before he could stay her rushed to the 
rear. 

It was madness to return for her, but Ronald 
could noi leave her bebind, Bidding his men 
go forward, he hurried towards the girl, only 
in titme to eee her fall prone, with a dreadful 
artow in her breast. = 

She amiled up at him as he bent over her, 
but urged him to fly. * 

“Only with you,” he said, and caught her 
in his arms. “ Donora, dear Donora, tell me 
where is this place of refuge.” 

“ Put me down," she said. “Leave me here 
and save yourself!” 

“ Without your help I cannot!” he an- 
swered, appealing to her Jove for him in the 
vain hepe of saving her. “ Child, there is no 
time to lose!" 

“Them carry me guickly. Once out of the 
wood turn to the right—and—-and then—I will 
show you.” 

How faint her young voice was! How feebly 
her heart ‘beat under his hand! In an agony 
of fear lest she should die Ronald hurried on. 
She was lithe and small, but to a man in his 
wasted conditign'the task of ing her was 
no light one. But with the indomitable pluck 
‘of a frue born Englishman he held on his way, 
until Denora said-— 

“Stop! put me down! Get your men to- 
‘gether. Here, behind these thickets, we way 
hide unti} the braves have passed. In the morn- 
ing we will go on——-” 

“Ts it safo?” Ronald asked, anxiously. 

“Yes. If we go further they will treck us 
by the marks of blood we leave behind. They 
will search for them éarly, for their arrews are 
ours. and death comes noon to those they 
strike.” 

“Oh! Donora!” in a tone of keenest, pity. 
But she made w gesture enjoining silence, and 
then the little company lay silent and hidden 
in the thicket until Wenonda ana his soldiers 
rushed by. 

Afraid to move, afraid to speak, they 
crouched together until returning . steps 
warned them once again how near «their 
pert) was. ‘Then one man flung his coat 
about Denora that the glimmer of her white 
garments should not bring about detection. 
And when the echo of their steps grew fainter, 
fainter yet, Donora said— 

“ Now let us go., Early in the morning they 
will seek. us.” > 

So baving staunched the bleeding, Ronald 
lifted her once more, and, obeying her direc- 
tions, they soon .found themselves in a 
wonderful cave, hidden from view by tremen- 
dons masses of stone. There the men 
spread out such scanty clothing as they could 
spare, and go made a comfortable couch for 
Donora. It was easy to see that she was 
dying fast: ‘Ronald sat by her, holding her 
col : hand in his, speaking gently now and again 
to her. 

“Are you all saved?” she asked once, turn- 
oe dying eyes upon the man she loved so 


‘Not all, Donora. We have left five or six 
upon the way, wounded by your braves. To- 
morrow we will seek for them.” 

“Te will be useless. Long before the new 
sun rises the white men will be dead—éven as 
I. Not an arrow but-carries with it death— 





all are poisoned. Master! master! I aim glad 
to die serving you and yours!” 

He bowed bis head and burst into tears-- 
she was such a chiki, and she was dying for 


Shee<erae Wits 9 suite-ee hee pene 
as 


Fey in her dark eyes,.an 


he had murdered her. 


* Wasted famine and sickness, that littie 
band of i 


there, until but half their original number sur- 


vived. 

Feeble and fainting, and bronzed, 
crawled one day into Kimberley, there to 
kind hearts to give them cordial 

come. ° . 

How good it was to hear the old familiar 
tongue, to look more the faces of 
white men. ‘Toil and i 
alike were forgotten 

Smiling, yet 
welcome, stron 


mey w 
and families, with dear ones parted from them, 
but never forgotten. 

Ronald bad no one to bid him welcome, so 
he said, but he changed his tune one fine morn- 


when, on taking up an old paper, he read 
“ Poor 1” he said, aloud, “ poor 
boy!’ And she has been a widow nearly two 
years. I will go home.” 

And the nexe week way Met eubark on the 


“T shall reach 
thought. “I wonder how she will greet me?” 

After ® long but prosperous voyage, he 
reached the “tight little island,” and going 
straight to his solicitor’s, learned that young 
Mrs. Verral was staying at the Manor with 
Mrs. Verral, senior. So to Childesthorpe he 
went. ; 


drudge, should now be the most honoured 
guest, the most dearly loved daughter and 
sister; Mrs. Verral’s confidante, the guide and 
confessor of Minnie and Dot—the dearest of all 
to little Dot—Arthur’s pet and plaything. 

Presently the child entered, a great bough of 
mistletoe im her hand. 

“Mary, dear, I want you to hang this just 
euler tobe middle beam! Minnie says it is 
vulgar—is it?” 

* No, child, no! These old. customs keep our 
hearts young. Dot, Dot, what a ight face 
you have, and how your eyes shine!’ ‘ 

“That is because Mr. Caasilis has been kiss- 
ing me and romping. with me,” answered the 
child. “Oh, sister ! how I wish your 
father was my father too |. You knew, I cannot 
remember papa!” 

“Poor little mite.” 

“Oh, listen, Mary dear! What a hubbub! 
Who can it be? I’m sure mamma did not ex- 
pect visitors. I'll run away and see who it is, 
and then hurry tek. the. news; good 
bye, you lovely, kind old Mary!” 

* * * * 

Who was this standing in the dim doorway? 
Stretching out eager hands te the dark figure 
by the fire?. Who was this so haggard and tre- 
mulous, who spoke one word so uncertainly, 
yet so lovingly, so tenderly, that Mary’s neart 
leaped up in her breast, and although she tried 
to speak, no word would come? ‘What matter? 
He was beside her now, under the centre beam ; 
he had caught her in his arms and kissed the 
sweet mouth, the dainty check and fair brow 
before she could say him nay, Who was it who 
fell then’ at ber feet, as though he would kiss 
the hem of her garment, and dared not speak 
lest haply he should di is manhood, 

“Ronald!” she . “Ronald! oh love, 





love, lové! bow I have hoped for this hour— 
how I have feared never to see Why have. 
you been so long silent ?” 

“All that I will tell you tomorrow. Mary, 
darling, are you happy ot last? Nweetheart, 
I came as quickly as I could; and now, if 
indeed you mean to bless me with your love, 
a me a ‘Happy Christmas and a glad’ New 

ear.’” p 

“A Happy Obristmas,” she faltered, beni 
ing her face upon his, and a voice outside 
ccheed her words; she turned swiftly. 
Father, deer father, thank you for that 

ish 1” 

She was clasped close and fast to her father’s 
heart; and as he turned his face upon the 


of his would ever shadow! And so all clouds 
passed away. 


[THE BND.] 


A WOMAN'S STUDY. 

Te be successful in dress each woman should 
make a of herself and her charms. No 
one else will take the trouble—not even your 
drésamaker. Dear woman, study yourself in 
one of ure? we eigen ose reflect 
things as they are; you wi ses your 
self ae others see a You will learn where 
your charms lie, what lines should be cor 
rected, and which should be brovght out. A 
woman's charms are often lost. amid the folds 
of a gown exquisite in material and style, bo‘ 
unsuitable to the wearer. If women were all 
artists in dress what a lovely lot of pictures 
there would be, and men would be much 


er. 
gg rer mousseline is being used for many 
of the evening dresses and this is to be seen 
either with an application of lace or the intro- 
duction of a narrow velvet ribbon. in bow 
design, the long ends arranged with careless 


care. 

The order has gone forth that ocoiffures 
should .be lowered from the top of the head 
to the centre, the-entline desired being strictly 
classical. Few, however, can bear such « 
state of affairs with ing grace, success 
depending u the contour of fhe face and 
head of vidual. 


FATHER’S SUNDAY SHAVE. 
When father shaves his stubbly face 
At nih as ney ween ol 
There always steals upon the place 
A feeling of forlorn. 
An awful silence settles down 
On all the human race ;_ 
It’s like a funeral in town 
When father shaves his face. 
He gets his razor from the shelf 
i end down ; 
to himself, 
And throws us all a frown, 
We dare not look to left or right, 
Or breathe in any case ; 
E'en another has to tiptoe quite 
When father shaves his face. 


He plasters lather everywhere, 
“And the window pane ; 
t care, 
in, 
Bhe tries to — him all she can, 
To save us from disgrace ; 
For he’s an awful nervoug man 
When father ghaves his face. 
We to sit like mummies there, 
live the ordeal through ; 
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“THE GOLDEN HOPE 





summary OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


y 
ulsions, she lay ill for man ks. 
returning Bk. life "and. consciousness, os & daa 
Sir Riehard ton, although but twenty-seven 
has lost all joy in’ live through an unha inge, 
News is brought to him that bis divorced site, Mar cea 


desires Sir Richard's 

Margaret fails to rekindle the old lov ¥ 

= oven that no other woman shall oer Sésbenk bis 
Now Lady Redwoode’s brother is dead, and 

ot hassentall the necessary proots of her first 


toi 
with Lady Redwoode at the expense of her foster-sister 
Hellice, and in this she is ably seconded by the Hindoo 
ayah, 's relationship is proclaimed to the 
assembled household; and to He lice, who watches 


this rejoicing without one pang of envy, there sudden! 
comes a fedling of loneliness, and she ta § unobserve 
néo the to seek comfort among the shade of the 


trees. J is thus that she discovers Sir Richard Haugh- 
4 ‘one moment gazes on the lovely vision ere 
it is lost to view. “I must see her again,” he says, 
Pe». and whatever she is I recognise her as my 





CHAPTER XII. Continued. 
OU would not think, Renee,” she 
said, “that those fingers of mine 
could administer a potion from 
those phials to any human being, 
but you do not know me yet. When 
things go on smodthly I am as bright and 
pleasant as sunshine, and would bestow gifts 
upon those I like, but when I hate anybody I 
<7 be happy until they are out of my 
“There is no need that you should be 
troubled by the presence of Rds you dislike, 


my pet. 
“T heve thought out a new programme for 
you, Renee,” ‘declared Cecile,  musingly. 
“ Your constant attendance upon me keeps 
alive Lady Redwoode’s icions, You must 
leave me more to myself and attend more upon 
pA aay You ye profess more gg for 

ellice ; you must opportunities to inter- 
cede for her with mamma; you must extol her 
beauty, and declare that she is wise in the 
knowledge of poisons ; that—-in short—~she bas 
all the subtlety and superstition that charac- 
Bl eovay eal 

bey every spent, away from _you 
will be heavy and sorrow-laden,” objected the 
Asiatic, ~ 


mised to obey me implicitly,” 
said Cecile, impatiently. “Do as I with. 
. You must also be a spy 
upon . Tell me all she does and says, 
how she regaris mamma's choice, and what 
her feelings are towards me. I believe I have 
nothing more to say, and will seep now.” 
and bestowed 
J oe who returned #% with 
urterest. Cecile” gathered’ up ber form 
into a comfortable pa acon soapy her — 
, aD eyes ag if in 
vlna ewe drew over her & shawl ~ 
humbie position, watehi 
beta mistress with o strange and -acevanit Sie 
The siesta was of considerable duration, but 
the ayah never for one moment relaxed 


her vigilance, ‘employi 
the icone maiden, iiatgerting her innocent- 





sos ie wn isin 


herself. in. fanning} ¢e 








seeming countenance, and in croning low 
H that were as sweet as silver 
chimes, When Cecile awakened those low 
musical murmurs were the first sounds that 

ted her ears, as bad been the case from 

infancy. She unclosed her eyes with her 
usual languid imdolence, and inquired the 


“Two o'clock, my pet,” was the prompt 


,» as the ayah glanced at the pretty clock 
pg ok mantel-piece. “ You haye slept 4 the 
luncheon hour, but Lady Redwoode just 
sent you some refreshments.” 

She arose, and with her swift, almost noise- 
less movements wheeled towards the couch a 
small inlaid table, depressed its top until it 
was almost level with the couch, and then 
tronght and placed upon it a heavy silver tray, 
laden with « small and exquisitely beautiful 
silver téte-d-téte service. The little coffee-urn 


hot-water dish that kept it warm while pre- 
serving its juices. With nimble fingers Renee 
filled a Sévres cup with coffee, and served it to 
Cecile without cream or sugar, after the 
Arab fashion. i 

The maiden sipped her coffee indolently and 
trifled with her food, chattering away as 
merrily as an innocent child night have done. 
When she had finished and ogg had been 


“i must pay attention to even. the smallest 
trifles, Renee,” she said, when her choice had 
been made. “Iam determined that to-day 
mamma shall change her opinion concerning 
my inferiority to Hellice.” 

* And that Mr. Forsythe shall admire you, 


my * 

«Don't speak of him!” exclaimed Cecile, 
her brows contracting. “He is bitten with 
the ailing madness of admiration for Hel- 
lice. He talked about her this morning 
until I was tired of hearing her name, yet he 
is paying court to me, and mamma wishes me 


to marry him. Well, we shall see what will 


be 7 

“ The-heiress of Redwoode can marry whom 
she likes,” said the ayah, as she loosened 
Cocile’s hair and let it fall around her shoulders 
like a ‘mantle of gold. 

“We won't talk of my marriage at present,” 
vaid the maiden, frowning. “I may have 
views myself of which I have not spoken. 
There was one in India—but we won’t speak 
of him now,” she added, sighing. ‘“ Hasten, 
i go downstairs. Perhaps at 
this moment Hellice is undermining me in the 
esteem of Lady--mamma.” 

Renee complied with the commands of ber 
young mistress in silence. She gathered the 
ve bair into a shining coil, and adorned 
t with a spray of melting turquoise gems. 
She brought a robe of lustrous fabric of the 

est azure blue, shot with silver, put it upon 

ile, and completed the toilet with a flow- 
ing sash, a white lace jacket, and the tur- 
ce oh gg which had been the gift of Lady 
woode. 


“Your dress is perfect, my pet!” said the 
Hindoo, admiringly. “No one will prefer Hel- 
lice to you to-day. Look ont of the window. 
Your cousin is coming up the walk with two 
gentlemen, and you oan see for yourself that 
she cannot compare with you.” 

Cecile ad, looking out through the lace- 
curtains, beheld Hellice slowly approach- 
ing the dwelling, shy and silent, attended by 
Sir Richard Haughton and his uncle. 

“Her dress is inferior to mine,” she said, 
complacently. “I wonder who that tall, fair 
ms. ig the younger of the two, is. He is 
very handsome, Renee. He seems strangely 





devoted to Hellice for a perfect stranger, does 
he not?” ail ‘ 


_ The ayah assented; and Cecile watched the 
little group until they had disappeared in the 
shadow of the mansion. Then, after a last 
glance at her toilet, she arose and made hei 
way downstairs. She paused a moment at the 
door of the drawing-room, not to collect: her 
self-possession, for she rarely lost that, but to 
see that the train of her robe was in p 
position, and that its adornments were fall 
exhibited. 

She was not troubled with the timidity usual 
to young girls, and she was delighted with the 
opportunity of creating a sensation. Opening 
the door, therefore, at the moment an a 
servant stepped forward to perform the office, 
she swept into the magnificent drawing-room 
with a siateliness and dignity which a duchess 
might have envied. 

y Redwoode was seated near the centre 
of the aj t, surrounded by a pleasant 
group, of which Hellice was a prominent 
member. The latter, her face all brightness 
and sparkle, was speaking at the moment of 
her cousin’s entrance, and those around her 
were listening to her words as thongh they had 
been ¢ utterances. At sight of Cecile 
the Baroness arose and came forward to meet 
her, drawing her daughter's arm through her 
own, 


“ Cecile,” she said, “these gentlemen are my 
near neighbours and friends who have called to 
welcome you and your cousins home. Permit 
me to introduce Sir Richard Haughton, and 
his uncle, Mr. Haughton, Gentlemen, this is 
Miss Avon, my daughter by my first marriage.” 

Cecile inclined her head in response to the 
salutations. and congratulations of Lady Red 
woode’s friends, and sank indolently into an 
arm-chair which Mr. Andrew Forsythe placed 
for her use. 

“This young lady is your, daughter, then. 
Lady Redwoode?” exclaimed Mr. William 
Haughton, with a puzzled countenance. 
“Why, [ thought the other one waa your child 
I am sure she looks most like you! * 

“ You think that my piece resembles me, Mr. 
Haughton?” 

‘Mach more than her cousin. IT noticed it 
when I first saw her.” 


“Bat Hellice is dark and I am fair,” said 
her ladyship, smiling. “Onr features are 
totally unlike.” 


“True, but the expression is very like,” said 
Mr. Haughton, looking from Hellice to thd 
Baroness. “ There is a strong resemblance, but 
I cannot tell in what it consists. 1 think——” 
he added, and then paused abruptly, half 
frightened by the dark frown which Cecile be- 
stowed npon him. : , 

Kt instantly disappeared, leaving the fair 
face without a flaw, but the impression of that 
look never faded from the mind of the poor 
gentleman, who conceived an instant aversion 
to the blonde beauty which all her arts could 
not efface. He did not dare finish his sentence, 
but the Baronet, all unconscious of the uncer- 
tainty attending the identity of .Lady Red- 
woode’s daughter, came to his uncle’s rescue. 

“T, too, have noticed the resemblance,” he 
said. “It is too subtle for analysis, but it is 
verv plain.” . g 

“Do you notice i also, Mr. Kenneth? 
asked the Baroness, in what appeared to Sir 
Richard an incomprehensible state of agitation. 

Her ladyship’s adviser glanced at the blush- 
ing Hellice, and replied in the affirmative, add- 
ing that it wae singular that he had not noticed 
it before. 

“Tt etruck me at first,” observed Mr. Andrew 
ay . but I ascribed it to « family resem- 
blance, Miss Glintwick bemg Lady Redwoode’s 
niece.” - 

This remark sufficed to-explain the resem- 
blance, and no one thought further of the 
matter, unless it might be the Baroness, who 
became grave and thoughtful, and watched the 
rival maidens with anxious glances. 

Unconecious of the anger burning in her 
cousin's heart, Hellice exerted herself to cheer 
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her aiint and entertain their guests, the task 
seeming to, devolve, upon her, She talked 
oars wre, in low, ‘sweet, calm tones that 
sounded like exquisite music, and her utter- 
ances were full of gentle, girlish wisdom, or 
eful enthusiasm that charmed and delighted 
et hearers. Entirely unaware that she had 
become the cynosure of observation, she con- 
versed with Sir Richard Haughton and Mr. 
Andrew Forsythe, the’ colour ing deeply 
in her cheeks, her eyes shining under her brows 
like lamps, and her bright, passionful face glow 
ing ene sparkling with ess, 
ile glanced at the grey robe, relieved only 
by a knot of scarlet ribbon at the dainty throat, 
and by the Indian shaw} which Hellice still 
wore, and then at her own costly costume, and 
her heart overflowed with bitterness, and she 
eould have torn her silken robe to shreds be- 
cause it had failed to win her the admiration 
and observation which Hellice so unconsciously 
won without an effort. 

“Let her triumph now,” she thought in her 
heart, ‘““It shall not be for long.” 

This resolve comforted her, and shé resumed 
her self-possession, ray conscious that her 
constrained silence not been unnoticed by 

Redwoode and by Mr. Andrew Forgythe, 
and thatthe keen-eyed Mr. Kenneth had n 
f nt glances at her face. 
conversation drifted from the ordinary 
topics of the day to a discussion of'life in India, 
and the’ manners and customs of the trans- 
planted English. Hellice described the habits 
and amusements of the Anglo Indians, arid fre- 
uently endeavoured to draw her cousin into 
the discussion, but Cecile maintained a hty 
reserve and said little, except in monosyllables. 
Once’ or twice her lip curled when Hellice had 
given some apt description that was particularly 
pleasing, ‘but in no other way was her envy 
a ent. 
t must ‘not be supposed that no one made 
the effort, besides Hellice, of learning the 
ions of the chosen heiréss.. Mr. Foreythe 
dressed’ to her frequent remarks, and: his 
advances were received » iously but. his 
lances continually waned towards the 
ovelier cousin, and he would have given 
much to have joimed Hellice and won her atten- 
ties from the Baronet, of whom he was already 
By the' silence which reigned when she spoke 
Hellice at length became conscious that she 
was the centre of observation, and with the 
colour dee in her cheeks she drew nearer 
to Lady ' oode, and begged her to favour 
“= with any 
_ “Tam not m mood for playing or sing- 
ing to-day,” responded the “aa ou with . 
sad smile. ‘But. you have reminded me 
that’ Iam not:yet informed of your musical 
acquirements. . Cecile, darling, will you enter- 
tain.us atthe piano?” ; 

“ With, pl » mamme,”’ said the chosen 
heiress, hted to become at last the leader 
of the company, and conscious of her musical 
abilities. ' 

Shé arose, aceepted Mr. Andrew Forsythe’s 
profiered arm, and. was escorted to the music- 
room, 4 handsome adjoining apartanent, con- 
nected with the drawing-room by wide, slidi 
doors. Cecile took her seat before the magni 
cent instrament, ran her es over the 
keys, and plunged into .an orate. sonata, 
which rang hegpaie ys the. vaulted room like the 
clang of arms a summons to battle. She 
played well, and was conscious of the fact, 
but there was mo hidden meaning in the music 
she produced, no minor chords te arouse the 
finer feehugs, or, to stir the heart... She et sha 
like a professional, and was herself unmoved by 
the brilliant performance. 

“I do not sing,” she answered, in reply to 
Mr. Andrew Forsythe's request. , “ My voice 
is not yet.in training after its long disuse.” 

She bowed in acknowledgment of the com- 
pliments showered upon her, for the party had 
all adjourned to the music room, and arose 
from the piano with the agreeable consciousness 
that, ry amas bad been thrown into the back- 
ground. 





“Do you not play, Miss Glimtwick?” in- 
quired Sir Richard. 

Hellice replied in the affirmative, and was 

nested to favour the company as her cousin 
had done. The young Baronet led her to the 
piano, and remained standing besido her. 

It was mo brilliant waltz or battle piece that 
Hellice played. Without any iaidiede, she 
began a wild, weird ‘melody that she had 
learned in her native clime, a melody that set 
A throbbing, cheeks burning, and hearts 

ing. She sang, in keeping with is ex- 
quisite rhythm, a weird old ballad that rose 
and fell in waves of joy and sorrow, and ended 
at last ina low, sad wail that might have been 
wrung from a human heart. 

Her voice was sweet, rich and full, and as 
clear as bird-notes. Lady Redwoode was 
strangely affected by it, and stole out into the 
Fa drawing room and listened with an 
—o that found vent in tears. 

. Haughton’s v were moistened too, 
and when Sir Richard escorted Hellice back to 
the outer nt his uncle approached her 
and thanked her with much impressiveness for 
the pleasure sho had afforded him, 

“J am about to constrict a flying machine, 
Mies Glintwick,” he said, in 9 matter-of-fact 
way, as if he had been announcing his return 
pia We “and it would give ae pe ogy 
to have your company in trial voyage. It 
cannot fail to be.a grand success, and I should 
poe 3 name joined with mine in an imperish- 

ei Ae 

‘od him for his kind offer and 
Redwood 


Hellice 
referred ‘him to Lady e, whom he 


‘ promised to consult as soon ag his machine was 


Apher ine bjeet—posatily sls 
“ Her ladyship may object—possibly she 
be afraid to trust you to my cate, bat she nee 
have no rene ne pectin se ee us 
in ‘the form of en ee gigantic eagle, wit 
a gilded _ ask Saneibeene wings,” and the 
tleman’s € ith eagerness. 
4 You shall have sume upon his back, and shall 
guide him with reins of silk-oh, it »will be 
Seen paople will wrorel gatialy by samane, of 
when will travel entirely by means 
flying Bo Sean, and myname will be handed 
down to remotest posterity as the greatest 
beriefactor of the human race. But don’t say 
nything  abows it,” he added, nervously. 
“Envious rivals, you know, might steal my 
invention. You can have no idea what I suffer 
from fear of the envy and ‘malice of rival 
maliion ie promised to maintain due 
ellice vi 0 
secrecy, pF dood after uncle and nephew took 
their departure, the latter contriving to press 
the hand of the neglected cousin at parting, 
and thereby suffusing her cheeks with rosy 
ight 


may 


During the remainder of the day and even- 
ing Cecile devoted herself to the Baroness, 
whose wity she marked with alarm. — She 
followed’ her about like a child, overwhelmed 
her with ‘caresses, and made: frequent allusions 
to her former misery and desolation. 

But not all her efforts could charm away 
Lady Redwoode’s sadness or lighten her heavy 
heart. Hellice glanced wistfully now ani then 
at her aunt, but Mr. Andrew Forsythe and Mr. 
Kenneth devoted themselves to her to prevent 
her feeling & sense of loneliness, and the young 


gial fancied that she had never spent a happier 


y. 
She went to her rooms at night, humming 
softly. to herself, thinking of the young 


Baronet, and weaving happy, girlish fancies. 
She found her little sitting room ‘pleasantly 

lighted, and the Hindoo sitting with folded 

arms in the centre of the apartment. 
“Renee! You here!” sho exclaimed, in 


rise. 

“ Certainly,” ded the ayab, coldly. 
“Where should T but in the chamber of 
my own granddaughter? 1 am _ going to 
attend upon you hereafter!” 

“But Cecile, Reree—you have always 
devoted yourself to her instead of to me,’ said 
the bewildered maiden. “Why do you not 
remain with her ?” 


“Cecilé has found, oyn at last and no 
longer! needs me,” the Asiatic, stil] 
cay Ah int ae ee 
© English say, my is Ape 
Hellice would have objected, for aa had 
little love for the ayah, but she Knew that 
objections would be useless. So; with a sigh, 
and a pale face, she submitted to the ministre- 
tions _ of falee-hearted attendant, and 
blamed herself for her repugnanice to her rela- 
tive. 

A strange feeling crept over ‘her that the 
woman was her aed and when Renee 
warmed into garrulousness and endeavoured? 
to gain ‘her confidence, she songht the retreat 
of her own room, and closed the door upom 
Cecile’s divcomfited spy. and friend, 


CHAPTER XII, re 

During the week that succeeded the’ strange 
secret conference between Cecile and her 
Hindoo attendant the former devoted: herself 
with apparently child-like enthusiasm to Lady 
Redwoode. ay and pay | @he scarcely 
quitted her side, affecting to cling to her with 
more than filial love, and aon Sens to 
enthrone herself in her heart. | her 
piteous stories of her lonely childhood, and, 
with covert envy and malice, which was hidden 
~— a mask of frankness - oe 

© lost no opportuni 
whom she re mm as 
falsehood an 
qualities of the 
8 


& 
deceit, with. all. the . worst. 
race from which Renee had 


ung. { 
Pot hai the seeds so. carefully. s¢ 
not without fruit. .. When. li ing 
soft tones, and looking into Cecile’s blue eyes, 
t 


| the Baronéss’ believed her words and 


of her dark-eyed niece only as one unworthy 
of her affection. But there were times, when 
her gaze encountered thet of -Hellice, that 
pans Sena ge ae soul arose agaiust - 
h of Cecile, and her heart 
the desolate girl, and, an vi 
was casting from her, her own 
have declared the maiden her iress, and 
Me ci bs Recglik, Wao, Gone or oe 
may , then, er grea’ 

joy, the Baroness reclined upon no 

d of roses. Cecile was not ignorant of Lady 
Redwoode’s secret uneasiness, and to over- 
come it, had brought about an interview: be- 
tween the Baroness and the ayah, in which 
the latter 4 oved enthusiastically of Hellice,. 
extolled her knowledge of deadly poisons, and’ 
her powers of dissimulation, not withont. effect. 

As a consequence, Hellice was left. much to 
herself. She was permitted to wander through 
the house at her. will, to occupy the music- 
room for days together, to roam over the 
grounds, and enjoy herself as she pleased, and 
not by word or look did she evince any know- 
ledge that she was neglected by her aunt and 


cousin, ey 

Sir Richerd Hou and his uncle, called 
every day, and on occasion of their visits, 
as well as to receive the humerous eb ornce who 
thronged to congratulates Lady Redwoode and 
weloome her davghter home, the f was 
always gathered together in the great drawing- 
room in apparently happy unison. ._ 

Sir Richard never came to Redwoode with- 
out an offerig of flowers for the 7 
and those presented, to Hellice began to 
a apg oe meaning than those 
cousin. ‘young Baronet's 
former were Csacuine markéd, and ly. Red- 

beneath nae ps Pago emiling . yet 
i Too g 
anxious eyes, while Andrew Forsythe’s heart 
began to be consumed with bitterness and un- 
easiness. 4 “a 

The love which Mr. F had conceived 
for Hellice had grown and: 
wild; mad i 


hundred times each day that 





Bq eg wealth for 
ellice, yet aa many timer was 
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woo the dark-eyed maiden, and turn hie back 
with ber cousin. 


had Aig! him. Fen me 
tolerable vanity exc anger. 
dissimulation himself, he madvettbed her 
many arte and wiles, and rated her character 
its true worth. feigned admiration 


at et he 
for -her, and devoted himself to her in the 
ah: ner entirely satis- 


: 
. 
F 
E 
S 
F 


i se “IT cannot be- 
pbs ebophon or her sake, but if I can- 


nebimanry her no one élse shall! Tf 1 could 
foster Lady Redwoode’s natural doubts con- 


cerning Cecile’s identity, and induce her to 
make Hellice her co-heiress—but that would 
notede, © I want Redwoode, whole and un- 
preps arya can I attain both, Rodwoode 
and > Lee 


This question began to absorb his mind to: 
the excludion of every other. ; 

Meanwhile; sunconacious of the general un- 
easiness of which she was the innocent cause,, 
Hellice walked, tho » and dreamed, as 
maidens will, and was “pry. Upon:e bright, 
sunny) morning, some doys subsequent to 
Reneé’s assumption of attendance u her, 
she was seated in her pleasant tower- ber, 
elf buried in the cushioned depths of the great, 
gazing thoughtfully out into 
the Teceasés of. the i 


warmth of the day, there was a small fire in 
the grate, which sent up ruddy jets of flame, 
ami threw-out an almost tropical heat into the 
perfymed.air, 


Hellice half reclined in a careless graceful 
attitude, basking in the warmth and sunlight, 


her ‘eu are half concealed by her 
shawl, and lovely face glowing with a 
cadiance that must have eman from: @ 


happy ahd contented soul. F 
ihahat, tin Mion bering cad sonaeey 
m m burning and wa ' 
‘ini her cheeks. “I wonder-——” » it 
‘She paused, and her gaze oe until it 
Sa ae ae uet of red rosebuds at her 
wide. lifted flowers to het face and 
inhaled their fragrance, and red within 
their unfolding petals, as if she hoped to read 
_ there something she longed to know. 
“T have not seen the gipsy since she gave me 
patie as lhe agp my bnpte cg! Pong inind 
 Teyerting scene. 0 wn, Ww 
she had helf awakened gg aris of het 
own heart. “I wonder if that Gipey bed ever 


She } , conscious that he: 

aide ha dgen Potty pacha ig Detar 
oom . with 

yates. J 8 noise; 


* How still you are. Renee,” sho said, with- 
out. turning her head. “TI can Pon 


when you are present or abeent. unless 
“Ts je I, Hellice,” replied the soft tones ae 
you 
chats 


You may go. .I wish to be alone.” © 
Cecile, “IT have ventured to disturb 
we may have one of our old-fashioned 
. Am I welcome?” 
Bf ‘turned around, pleased and 
and drew up into the window recess.an arm: 
chair, after. which she resumed bee domaat 


| 
> 


i 


os ie genic 





_ Ueeile accepted the proffered chair, and said, 





with you. Renee has returned to her old | 


allegiance, I see.” 

“Renee owes no allegiance to me, Cecile, 
aml bes never given, any,” declared Hellice, 
somewhat coldly. “You are well aware that 


a were always Renee’s favourite, aud that | 


tom oor infancy she loved yon more than she 
loved ‘ me. 


act,” was the proud response. 
Redwoode too dearly to seek to cause her a 
single pang, Cecile, and if she were to know 
you as I know you, her heart would be sore 
indeed. _ You need have no fears. 





ft is from no motive of affection | 


“You know that I am incapable of such an 
“T love Lady 


Play your 
as you will, but leave me in peace.” 
And Hellice’s lip curled in scorn of the false- 


that ‘she attends upon me now more than | bearted.being beside her. 


upon you. 


* Hellice !" exclaimed Cecile, growing’ pale, 
and moving away from her cousin, as if she 
feared the latter could read her soul. 

“Js itynct true? 


Brey eyes. “Tf Renee is my grandmother, 


I suppose you fancied her devotion | 
to you might be misconstrued by Lady Red. | 
woode, and so ordered her to affect a love for | 
th | she bas taken to her heart.a being so untruth- 
| ful, so fall of deceit as you are, Cecile? I 


cannot 


questioned Hellice, svill | 
quietly, but with glowing light in her dusky.| eves were 


“You will be satistied then witli Lady Red- 


woode’s choice? ”’ 
“ Satisfied? No. Can I be’ satisfied that 


; otherwise than plainly to you, 
for T would have loved her as she deserves.” 

Hellice’s voice was mournful, and her grey 
ed with tears. 


“Tet. me \beseech you, cousin, for yonr 


ecile, she has yet to exbibit towards me a | mother’s sake, "to be worthy of your relation 
y y 


spark of. maternal affection.” 
“If, Hellice!” stammered Cecile, 


“I said if,” returned Hellice. “When 


' 


ship to her 
not for the sake of the right.” 


Be true : good for her sake. if 


“T will not listen to such language,” cried 


mamma died, yeats ago; and you and I be-| Cecile, springing from “her seat. “Tho ‘same 
lieved ourselves twin sisters, dt was you whom | roof shall not shelter us both much longer. 


Renee took in her arms and comforted. 


ad been a stranger. [ did not complain, for I 
had been used to neglect-——” 

“What do you mean by all this?” cried 
the chosen heiress. “Are you going to set 
tp your claims against mine to be considered 
Lady Redwoode’s Taughter.” 

Hellice’s bright, expressive face 
over, and she shook her-head sadly. 


My | 
pref was not thought of any more than if I | better. Will you go? 


You must leave Redwoode, the soonet the 


*“No,” replied Hellice, composedly. “ When 
my presence becomes distasteful to my aunt 
I will go, but not tall then.’ 

Cecile flashed a look of rage and threatenine 
at Her cousin, but i was without ffect. 
Hellice replied to it only by a serene and quiet 


clouded glance. 


"You act as though you were the future 


“Lady Redwoode chose for herself,” she | roprietress of Redwoode,” exclaimed Cecile, 


said, simply. 

guided ‘her choice. I did not expect that she 

would choose me, Cecile. 

ness too great to be claimed as her daughter, 

and tofeel that I owe to her my being.” 
“And you do not envy me?” 


“Envy you?” inquired Hellice, in a tone of | 
i But if | might | 
‘have been her dangliter, too, Cecile, I should 
have been. indeed blest. It cannot. be denied | 
that you most resemble her, as you most re- | 


surprise. “T envy no one, 


serable papa. Everyone declares you to be 
very like her, and no one hirits that J have a 
single feature of hers, unless it ie poor Mr. 
Hanghton.. But if I am only Lady Redwoode’s 
niece I otill can love ber. I wish she would 
love me in return-——” 

“Can you expect it?” inquired Cecile; 
“Your father trested her in the: most wrong- 
fal manner, and mamma can never overlook 
those wrongs. To tell you the truth, Hellice, 
and you heve forced me to speak plainly, it is 
& great trial to poor mamma to have you here, 
She sees again in you her relative, and she can 
scarcely look calmly your face. You ‘have 
been gently nurtured, therefore she cannot bear 
to turn, you out upon the world to care for 
“sina but your presence is intolerable to 


“Did she tell you all this?” 


Hellice, her dace growing deathly pale. ' 
She did,” replied Ceoile, esitatingly 


and unblusbingly. 
o When she tells me those. words, looks 
them, or shows me by her manner that she 


wishes me to go away, I will go, but not 
then,” exclaimed Hellice, resolutely. ‘Tho 
Cecile. You, were: never 


oT em mo.dependent. My aunt offered mo 
a and I it, i was not proper 
that é 's niece should be a home- 


“Doubtless, a wise instinct | 


It would be happi- | 


| voluntarily. 
' 





aughtily. “One might deem you, Lady Red- 
woode's daughter.’ 
“Tt is possible that T am 


“lady Redwoode 


” said Hellice, in 
cannot know 


beyond all doubt that you are child. 
There is a possibility in my favour.” 

Tf a glance could hare killed, Heilice would 
have fallen dead under the strange, wicked 


look darted towards her by her cousin: ‘She 
could not resist a shudder under its baleful 
lightning, and patised, affrighted at the glimpse 
it bad afforded ber of Cecile’s hidden nature. 

Not another word was spoken between the 
consins. 

Hellice, anxious and troubled, turned 4 
thoughtful gaze towards tho fire, and Cecile, 


& less with anger, after making an in 
effectual effort to reply, turned on her heel 
and attitted the room, shutting the door be- 


hind her with a force that spoke ili of ber self 
control. ; 

With « qtick, impetuous tread, unlike her 
weal indolence, she hastened to her own rocins, 
and there flung hergelf on a couch, giving way 
to sobs and tears. 

Renes, who wae waiting for her return, was 
astomshed at the change in her young mis- 
tréas abd krielt beside her, imploring her to 
communicate to her the cause of ber excite- 
ment and emotion. : 

“Tell me, my. sweet,” she pleaded, “is it 
Lady Redwoode who has annoyed you?” 

And she put one hand upon the tiny casket 
concealed in ber bosom. st 

“No, it is Hellice,” sobbed the gitl. “She 
thinks she may be Lady Redwoode’s daughter, 
and T’am sure shé will leave no means un 
tried to gain my place and to reduce me.to 

” 


ers. 

The ayah uttered an angry ejaculation, and, 
thus encouraged, Cecile detailed a grossly ex- 
aggerated account of her interview with’ her 
cousin, portraying the conduct of the latter 
in the worst possible light. 

Renee soothed her young mistress when she, 
liad concluded by declaring that it was im- 
possible for Héllice to change the aspect of 
affairs, and! enjoined her to seek Lady Red- 
woode ‘at once and to impart to her Hellice’s 
supposed designs. 

e chosen héiréess assented exgerly, bathed 
her face in perfumed waters, and brushed out 


her golden hair; effacing all traces of her late | 


‘agitation. She then set out at once! for Lady 
Redwoode's boutloir. 
(Continued on page 331.) 
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KENNETH’S CHOICE 
By Florence Hodgkinson 


(Author of ‘ Dolly's Legacy,” “‘ Ivy’s Peril,” ‘‘ Guy Forrester's Secret,” &c., &c. ) 





SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS, 


e we are told how Andrew Gordon came 
to be for the suspected murder of his old 
master, Mr. Treviyn, of Treviyn and Marks, and that 
the sudden shock caused his death the same night 
that he was arrested. Andrew Gordon was living in 
the Kast End of London at the time, and a few days 
before his arrest had taken as !odger Margaret Lyon, 
with her child. It so happened that Andrew leed 


recogn. 
as having called upon Mr. Treviyn. Both 


Margaret 
women have lost their husbands, and each is left with 
@ young child. 

Twenty years have gone by, and Lora Combermere, 
cdnscious of his approaching end, has named Kenneth 
84 Clune (who succeeds to the title) heir to the vast 
estate of Combermere on conditicn that he marries, on 
or before her twenty-first birthday, Margarets Helena, 
only child of Noel St. Clune. Kenneth bas no intention 
of allowing himself to be coerced into 
woman he has never seen. 


Nell Ainslie, née Marsh, determines to try and earn 
her own living, and makes the acquaintance of Bruce 
Carew, an artist at the top of his profession, who offers 
her oyment. Bhe is subseqvently alopted into 
Mrs. e's family.. Nell’s sister, Queenie, has be- 
oome secretly betrothed to Austin Brooks, bat on 
erm thatshe is a St, Clune and with the possi- 
bility of becoming Lady Combermere, poor Austin is 
neglected; but he is so blindly in love that he does 
not see the change ia her. 

Kenneth, alas for him, loves the blue-eyed girl, Neli 
Ainslie, as his own sou). Dared he marry her, since 
the man of whose murder her father died accnsed was 
his mother’s husband. The time is fast “approaching 
when, unless Kenneth carries ont the conditions of 
Lord bermere’s will, be will remain & compara- 
tively poor man. 


CHAPTER XIf. 

The Rev. Edward Mayo was a decided 
acquisition to svciety at Marden. He was 
that thing so rarely found—the right man in 
the right place. The young curate who had 
fallen in love with Emly Taylor while assist- 
ing her father at Combermere was seven or 
eight-and-twenty, cheerful, sociable, and 
friendly, without any stupendous talents or 
dazzling ambition. He had been somewhat 
unfortunate in his experiences after leaving 
Combermere ; a great deal of toil and very 
few loaves and fishes had fallen to his portion, 
go that life at Marden seemed to him very 
pleasant and restful, more especially when he 
dizcovered that lying was so cheap in the 
neighbourhood that it would be quite within 
the hounds of possibility (living rent free as 
he did) to keep a wife on his income of a 
hundred and fifty pounds a year, and to keep 
her comfortab'y too. And when he confided 
to Mr. Baillie tlie fact of his engagement, that 
kindly bachelor, instead of repeating. Punch’s 
advice to those about to marry, told him he 
thought the very best thing he could do.would 
be to bring heme his wife as soon as*possible. 

However, the lovers were prudent people. 
Until he had a tidy nest-egg in the bank the 
Rev, Edward would not venture on the sea of 
matrimony. He and Emily had made up their 
minds to wait till the beginning of the next 
year, when he would have been nearly eighteen 
months at Marden, and Mr. Baillie, owned it 
was their wiser course. 

The living was vot a rich one, some three 
bandred a-year and a pretty vicarage. The 
present vicar had private means, and it had 
always bech a dream of his, when he found a 
suitable man to take his place at Marden, to 
spend some yeurs labouring in the colonies 
before he grew too old for hard work. 

Many things had postponed this scheme. His 
love for Mrs. Marsh had chained him to Mar- 
den. Knowing his passion was hopeless 
he had yet, with rare self-abnegation, chosen 
te stay on the spot and watch over the woman 
he cherished. ' Her death had set him free, 
and the coming of Mr. Mayo seemed to remove 
the last obstacle to his scheme, He made no 
secret of it, but told his young colleague frankly 


was only waiting to see him a family man 
before he sailed for Africa, 





Mr. Mayo’s ement was publicly known. 
With a wee a ing the feelings of the 
young ladies of rden, before came 
amougst them the vicar had announced the 
new curate was bespoken (in a matrimonial 
sense), so there were no heart-burnings ; and 
the very fact of the engagement seemed to 
make some people feel more at home with him. 

“T don’t mind how often you bring that 
young man home, Austin,” declared pn 99 
Mrs. Brooks. “He's chosen his wife already, 
so he can't go wanting my Mopsy.” 

And as the time went on it came about that 
a very real intimacy: s up between the 

oung clergyman the inmates of the Manor 


use. 

A lady houseke , a kind, sensible woman, 
had come to preside over the establishment on 
the sister's marriage, and to take care of Mr. 
Brooks and Mopsy, since it seemed clear 


Austin would not provide a mistress for the |. 


uaint old house until he had found his beauti- 
al lost love, and rescued her from her grand- 
mother’s strictness. 

Of course Mr. Mayo heard the story; old 
Samuel Brooks could not keep it to himself. 

“ Austin’s been a good son, and I make no 
doubt he'll be the best of husbands, and I’ve 
settled. cight hundred a-year on him, and rd 
Fame to see og a oe oer potent 
believe mé, parson, the poor lad’s ke ing 
about without a bit of comfort in his life, be- 
cause a fanciful old woman won't let her grand- 
daughter settle until she is of age. What non- 
sense, isn’t it?” ie se: 

“T think, where means and other things 
permit, youth is no objection to marriage,” 
said Mr. Mayo simply. “How old ‘is the 
y lady now?” 

“ Nineteen” (this was when Edward Mayo 
had been some months in the parish, in fact, 
about the time when Kenneth St. Clune was 
losing his heart in Paris). “She comes of age 
September twelvemonths ! ” 

“Eighteen months hence! And are they 
not allowed to meet at all till then?” thinkin 
of his own Emily, and how strongly he shoul 
object to spend a year and a half without a 
glimpse of her. 

“They cant! ' said old Mr. Brooks, irri- 
tably. “The grandmother has taken good care 
of that. The poor led knows no more where 
she is than the man in the moon ! ‘Some where 
in the country,’ that's all she said.” 

A strange doubt swept over Mr. Mayo’s 
mind. The story, in many respects, fitted in 
with one he had gers ie nek After two 
yes of work at Com re, he naturall 

ad many friends in that nsightonchaed, 
and from their letters’ he had heard the 
romantic history of the Earl’s granddaughter, 
and how, after being hidden for years in an 
obscure couitry village, she had at last taken 
her place as the Honourable Margaret St. 
Clune, and was even now winning golden 
oe in London by her transcendin 
uty. 
would force its*lf on his mind that she was 
Austin’s lost love. 

“If so, she meats to play him false!” con- 
cluded the curate aptly, “for Lady Com- 
bermere would be the last women in the world 
to thwart a real love-match. If poor Austin’s 
Queenie is indeed Miss St. Clone, there is little 
chance of the poor fellow’s fidelity being re- 
warded. I with I could find out! It seems 
terrible that he should wait in suspense for 
eighteen months, and then find he has been 
deceived |” 

He wrote to his correspondents at Comber- 
mere, and continued to ask several questions 
about the heiress. The reply was hardly con- 
clusive. Miss St. Chine was foreign-looking 
and very beautiful. She never spoke of her 
past life, and never emiled on any of her many 


£. 
He hated himself for the idea which 


admirers. It was rumonted she was engaged 
to her cousin, the present Earl of Comber- 
mere; but, if so, he seemed in no hurry to 
claim his bride, for he was absent, travelling 
on the Continent. 
After thie letter Edward Maye led Austin 
on .attfully to talk of his ladyteve; but 
though the sailor was frank and confidential 
in the extreme, he left. the curate still uncer- 
tain of the identity of “Qneenie”- with 
“ Miss St. Clune.” All that Austin said of 
her might apply. to the beautiful heiress; but 
then there was no A aay it did. Miss Marsh. 
might really and traly bear that name, and be 
actually living in retirement under the care «/ 
@ very shrewish Mrs, Marsh, there was nv 


telling. i ; 

“I wish my father would let me go to 

ae said young Brooks, di , to 
friend. “J don't say 1 should forget my 
“trouble there, but. it would be easier to bear.” 

“TI shouldn’t do anything of the kiad,” said 
the curate, impulsively. “I wish you would 
let me speak ‘to you frankly. I thik you are 
making @ great mistake.” 

“So my father says,” returned the young 
man, or. . “He declares I could 
forget her if I made up my mind to try to, 
weet au a expect you te agree with him!” 

a "t ! ” 

“But you said I had made a great mistake. 
That meant you doubted her!” 

“My dear fellow, I have never formed aw 

i respecting Miss. Marsh’s fidelity. 1 


o 

think your mistake is in leaving her letter un- 
answered, All-this time she may think you 
have forgotten h-r, or even that you are cou 


“T know that,” said Austim, gloomily, “ but. 
how am I to alter it? She put no address to 
ee letter, and there are hundreds of Marshs 


“ At-any rate, the attempt to find her would 
be leas tedious than the waiting doing nothing 
for eighteen months. I have no right to advise 
you, but, in your place, I search the 
world through until I found her, and then ask 
her one plain question—will she marry you the 
day after she comes of age? Then you know 
your fate!” 

The young.men gazed at him with un- 
bounded admiration. 

“It’s awfully good of you, Mayo. I see it’s 

the best plan out, but it would never have 
| come into my head.” 

“i I h#ve not injured them,” thought 
the young curate to himself, “but if she is 
true to him surely she will be glad of anything 
that brings about a 3. and if she is 
faithless—why, the blow would be a8 hard to 
bear eighteen months hence as now !” 

Two days later it was’all over Marden that 
“young Mr. Brooks.” had gone_up to Lencon 
to fetch home his bride. inly, Austin 
never announced his errand-in those terms, but 
Marden is a small place, and people there take 
almost an inordinate interest in their neigh 
bours’ affairs. ; 

Edward Mayo smiled to think how promptly 
his advice had been | foll » amd then he 

ighed for breath to say he very little 
faith in the fidelity of the beautiful girl bis 
friend so wildly worshipped. ° 

The curate’s housekeeping, was almost as 
primitive as his predecessor’s, although his in- 
come more than doubled hers. Sally, who hod 
rather taken to him, managed well an? 
economically. Mr. Mayo coald not wished 
for «a better gor ey but he was eh aman 

her ways. was so strange and myste- 
y oi in fact, in desersbing,: th to his 
Kmily, he had given his handmaidem the nick 
oe of the sphinx, and it suited her marve 


lously. . - 

He had heard her history—or what Marden 
cousidered cher history--for the, good peop! 
always seemed to forget the first volume was 
missing, and that the romance and tragedy 0! 
Sally's life must have been ended. before: she 
and her little child joied the gipsies, whic) 
led to their mtroduction to the ‘vi nd 
marvelled at it, for he bad never before knows 





Full particulars next week of the 
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. MAYO! I8 IT POSSIBLE, SIR? 


pin hon alo gf wl st mo 
earning & in very pi 
vines How. boli kee an outcast. He liked 
Sally ; she was scrupulously attentive to his 
wants. She always looked tidy and good- 
tempered, but two things besides her h 
puzzled him. She never alluded to her late 
mistress or the young ladies, and she seemed 
to have almost a passion for reading. 

Her taste in literature, too, was peculiar. 
Mr. Mayo knowing she had plenty of leisure 
would net have thought so much of the read- 
bs Bg it been books or magazines; but 

ly’s favourite paper was the Court Journal, 
which she took in regularly, having it sent by 
post from London. She also patronized the 
Queen and the Morning Post. 

Had her ceased here her master 
might have ascribed her peculiar choice to a 
desire, to learn the fashions and the doings of 
the upper ten thousand. But Sally added to 
bet Roane the Police News, and thus baffled 


and she she wae too old 

As for the there was a ht of nice 
pictures and reading in ‘em, and t did her 
Ed Mayo was nonplussed. Sally cer- 
tainly had. a Se plesen teoeect! Weith boy bor 
expenditure in her choice of reading, but 
the mixture | eurate, and did so for 
“The day. 
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I AM SURPRISED TO SEE YOU!” SAID HOPLEY.IN AMAZEMENT. 


them smooth again, and he was quite sure she ; repenianb women? I have waiched her fos 


brushed away the crumbs three separate 


times, all the while looking at him curiously | 
out of the corners of her still splendid eyes | 


as though she had something to tell him, and 


yet felt, desirous. he should open the conversa. | 


| assure you Z am satisfied with Sally; and if 


in. 
She possessed for the young clergyman a 
sort of nameless fascination. He ho felt, 
that he did not know her. One roof had shel- 
tered them both for nine months, and yet, the 


night he had seen her. 
He was always cowcious that this respect- 
able, thrifty housekeeper of his was not the 
real woman, only her outer shell, and that 
within was a Ce A peaorar nga human soul 
never sounded, whose 


He could not have put his feeling about 
Sally into words. She was held up to him: by 


the: whole village as. a model specimen of a 
reformed character, and he could not put his 


finger on a sirgie defect in her daily life, and | 
he the whole time he seemed to know within | 
im 


self that this outer respectability was but 

a mask-—that the outcast nature, the wild 

passions, the almost savage will, existed still, 

and were hidden away for a time becanse it 

suited their owner’s purpose, and because she 

had. attained to a most marvellous pitch of 
self-control. 

Once, and ouce only, he had tried to hint 

ing of this sensation to the 


to s 
for it well-nigh 
tween him and Mr. 
“I would trust Sally with untold gold,” said 
the Vicar, fervently. “Mrs. Marsh, who was 
a saint as woman could be, believed 


a8 
im her. I know she has had a stormy past, 
but what of that? Are wevto be hard on a 


it about a quarrel be- 


he understood as little of his | 








| years, and never seen anything in her conduct 


, 


worthy of blame.’ 
“She is so mysterious!” 
“You are young,” said the Vicar, in « tone 
which implied “and hard-hearted.’ “% 


you deem her unworthy your confidence my 
housekeeper is leaving next month, and I shall 
be delighted to have Sally.” 

What could the curate do tut drop the 
pomt? The subject was never resumed; and, 
as time wore on, Edward Mayo recognised 
his housekeepers many domestic excellenciés, 
and began to think himself fortunate in en 
gaging her services, but his opinion of her 
never wavered. Often he dismissed the subject 
from his mind, but when it did recur to him 
all hie old misgivings returned too. 

And now thie strange woman evidently 
wished to speak to him. Now, after months 
of surface acquamtance, he was perhaps to 
learn something of her inuer self. 

He watched her uneasiness, but he could 
not help ‘her by beginning the conversation. 
He might be young, but he knew something 
of human nature. She would tell him far more 
if he did not seem to invite her confidence thar 
if he scared her by assuming she had some- 
thing to say to him. 

“I wanted to ask you, sir,” said Sally, at 
last, when bo more wrinkles in the tablecloth 
could be discovered, and she waa forced to 
come to her object in lingering in the parlour, 
“is it true what they're saying im the village?” 

It wae the most unlooked for question, but 
he was ready for it. 

“T haven't been down the village to-day, 
on What report do you mean!” 

“That young Mr. Brooks has gone up to 
Loridon to get married? It’s all over tho place 
he’s gone to fetch his bride.” 

“He bas gone to London right enough, 
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Sally. He did not tell me he meant to be 
married.” : 

“Tt isn’t right of him,” and Sally began to 
fidget the corners of her apron. “‘He made 
believe to love Miss Queenie. He courted her 
as if he meant her true, and he's no right to 
think of marrying anyone else!” 

The curate looked at her keenly. 

. “I -don’t think myself he ever will marry 
anyone else. His whole heart seems wrap 
up in her. You know better than I do whether 
she deserves it.” 

“She wus a pretty treature,”' said Sally, 
wistiully; “the model of my own little girl. 
He couldn’t have a prettier wife thax Miss 
Queenie!” 

“But she has left him. You were here at 
the time she went away, you niust iy 
know she left no address behind her! Not 
even her own sister, as I heard, knew where 
her grandmother lived. She wrote, it is true, 
te Mr. Brooks, but. she tokt him only the bare 
faet that she was with her grandmother in the 
country.” 

Sally hesitated. 

“Them you think, sir, it’s Miss Qeeenie Mr. 
Brooks has gone to marry ??’ 

“Gone to find,” corrected ‘her master. 
“Yes, I am sure of it. I don’t know if I 
wrong him by telling you this much, but you 
seem to bave been in their cor "" 

“I was, I kept the secret from’. Mrs, 
Marsh, for I felt sure the young man was 
right; and I didn’t hold with Mrs. Marsh’s 
fancies about men at all.” 

The curate felt araused, but was careful not 
to show it, as he asked what particular fancies 
Mrs. Marsh entertained. 

“She thought, sir, if only she kept the girls 
shut up they'd be safe from ali that sort of 
thing. Now, I won't deny men are all bad,” 
said Sally, philosophically, “mortal bad, 
most of ‘em; but if a girl’s to fall in love, she 
<loes it whether vou shut her up or not; and 
it seems to me it’s best to let her see as many 
of ‘em as she can, then there’s some chance 
she may pick one as isn’t very bad; but if 
you keep her shut up, the first which comes and 
tells her she’s pretty she thinks must be an 
angel—and ‘tisn’t till she’s got him, poor 
thitg! she finds out there’s two sorts’ of 
angels, and she’s took the wrong.” 

It was a long speech, and althbygh he was 
ote -of the race described in it as “all t 
the curate admitted it was a sensible one; 
‘bat it threw no light’ on ‘his friend’s case. 

“Flaye you ever’ heard from your young 
fady: since. she went" away ?” 

“ Miss Nell has written sometimes.” 

“{ did not mean her.” 

Saliy shook her head. 

“T've mever had a‘ line from Miss Queenie! 
I've never seen a person who's spoken to her 4 
but 1 know all a her. She couldn't hide 
herself from me! I know just all she’s done 
since she left Marden, as well as if she'd 
‘written to me once a week!” 

The curate started. Was his servant putting 
forth ». claim to second sight ? Was’ the vicar’s 
model ‘penitent a spiritualistic medium ? 
hardly that, though, since the young lady with 
whose movements she seemed go acquainted 
‘was yet in the flesh. 

“Do you know where she is?” 

“Ivdo!t” 

“ Who told you 7” 

“No one!” 

“And have you known it all along. Do 
you mean she confided in you before she left 
this cottage ?” 

“ Miss Queenie never confided in:me: As to 
knowing where she was all this time, maybe 

mow and again she’s been away for a day with- 
out: my ‘keowing ; but there’s never a 
moment since she went to her grandmother but 
I could have put my hand on her in two days! ” 

The curate looked more and more mystified, 

“You pusgle me!” he said elowly, “TI 
cannot understind you in the least!” 

“I daresay you think I'm nothing but a 
servant,” said Sally, sharply ; “ but ber mother 
eaved: my lite, and I made up my mind to 


her cheeks 
'L£ ‘reckon men ate at the bottom of all the 





pay back the debt to her child. No trouble 
shall touch her I can spare her. Maybe I've 
more power than you think for. I can see 
her now!” here Sally closed her eyes, and a 

dazed look came over her face. “She's 
sitting alone thinking, and her long hair falls 
like a yeil round her, and the tears are on 
, and who's caused them? ‘A man, 


tears’ we women shel. Then I hear Mr. 
Brooks has gone away to be married, and I 
thought it meant he'd forsaken my young lady, 
and hose tears were for him!” 

“He has not forsaken her. If you could 
tell hinvwhere she is he would think no reward 
too for you!” 

““T' don’t want rewards. What's the use of 
money, thiserable dross ?” ; 

“Th4s a dross few of us can do without, 
Sally!” ‘put in the curate mildly. 

“Te can’t bring happiness! ” 

ae Oan ‘anything ? ” ; 

“T ‘don't know!” again the dazed look 
came over the meee ba i ya that 

it} should be happy, and’I meanto keep my 
pt i mortal bak} hos it may be beyond me 

Why ‘shouldn't she ‘be happy ?” cried Sally, 
defiantly, as thoagh Wer master had challenged 
Queeni right “to pete & ‘felicity. ~“She’s 
young and thes beaut u Ath os. te ey a 
creature. Why shouldn’t 

“ Heaven. a she may be,” id Rdward 
Mayo, touched; “and if you have it 
in your power to restore her to her lover, I 
think you may rely on Mr. Brooks doing 
what heart and strength can to ensure her 


happiness.” 

Raily took up her tray and whisked ont, of; 
the room; curate sat'down to write his 
sermon, but bedtime came, and its pages were 
still blank “The living beneath his 
roof had’ en all his thoughts. yt 

If he could only have seen her tog 
occupation! If he could have dived into the 
secrets of Sally's life, how different the lives 
of some of his friends might: have been! What 
suffering, what despair, what hope deferred 
might have been spared to one or two! 

But the Rev. Edward Mayo was not a 
thagician; he “could not guess that two 
secrets, both affecting @ noble family, were 
treasured by Sally. He mever dreamed of the 
letter then being written. 

Saily never alluded to her past. Not: even 
Mrs. Marsh had known the'story of her life 
before she joined the gipsies. She was not a 
lady, the w world coulé tell that’; but she 
had ‘probably received stme ‘education, ‘for her 


“Speech, though homely)'was mever vulgar. If } 


her grammar was faulty her pronunciation was 
good, and the few lines-she slowly traced on 
a sheet of per aoe? were eredi both “in 
penmanship a' beens hte pen Je] 

“My Dear Youre ,»~+There’s' a piece 
of news I've heard Ps you ought to know. 
A, B. las gone’ to London, and me heli 
never rest until he's fotmd you out. He knows 
nothing, and Marsh’ is’mot an © uncommon 
fiathe, so he have difficuity, but his whole 


Heart’s set on°it: My ‘dear, if you care for }' 


him he’s yours, heart and soul, and I know a 
way by which someone might be made to con- 
sént. If you don’t want him, be careful, wf 
careful! He ‘haw forgotten th £ 
would know you .among’a thousand. Only be 
happy; that was your’ poor mother’s prayer 
for you.—Your ever faithful servant, 
f “ Baruyr?’ 
“P.S.—If ever’ you hear talk of. a ‘young 
‘parson walled Mayo, aveid him likepoison. 
e is A. B.'s friend, and he haw eyes like 
nhe ie weuied; bub nt youbed Mp 
¢ letter was ; but not t 
next day, for the‘fitss time in his’ knowledge 
of her, Bally asked Mr: Mayo for a holiday ; | 
and, war it Was her in-' 
tention of going to idstone ‘shopping. f 
‘The curate; who was’ not above : little 


her journey had been to post a letter. She 
did not want to pass under the eyes of the 
curious mistress of the little general shop, 
who had lately had the honour of emblazoning 
her dora! with the 9pm ag and be- 
coming that inrportant public servant pro- 
prietor of the Marden. post-office. r 

Dame Buffie knew all the business of the 
place. Had she not, in the Dia early days 
of Mr. Mayo’s arrival, pronounced him a “ real 
entieman”- on the ie of ‘his posting a 
etier addressed to the Countess of Comber- 
mere? Did she not proclaim Nell's route of 
travel to the whole village by dint of survey- 
ing the ro. on the € few notes to 
Sally. o! the curate’s servant was acting 
wiso in her generation to er letter to 
Maidstone iif she did nob 


carry, her lett 
want the fact of her 
corresponding with the ‘Honourable’ Miss. 8:. 
Clune ‘proclaimed publicly to the ‘whole popn- 
lation of en, on" 

Tt Mr. Mayo thought he had. at last: broken 
through his immaculate servant’s reserve, and 
learned to understand her, be was mistaken. 
After that ‘night when she had opened her 
heart, as it were, she drew back resolutely 
from. all- conversation, save the most super. 


‘ficial, 


Tf Mr! ‘Mayo mentioned her late mistress or 
the ies, she rejoined by some pointed 
inquiry as to what he would for dinner, 
or whether he would have and bacon for 
his breakfast. In shori, shé showed him 
plainly she did not intend to tell him any- 
thing more. 4 ; 

much deliberation the curate: judged 

it best not to tell Anstin Brooks of y's 
strange communication. If, indeed, the wotan 
had been working on his credulity and made 
the whole va? Bory her knowledge of 
“Queenie” to take him in, then better that 
he should conceal his weakness (for he cer- 
tainly hed believed her) ; if, 3 
her statement was true, and she réalty knew 
the whereabouts of Austin’s fancée, it was only 
useless crnelty to teli'the poor fellow so, since 
the curate was pretty certain neither bribe, 
threat, or entreaty, would induce her to reveal 
her secret agolas har will, So he only wrote 


to his and ; 

ggesting it would be well: to believé nothing 
that did nét’ rest’ on unteliable testimony. 

ast pazzled ‘Austin. © > 

“ Does. lie T tell my ‘troubles to every 

by, and ‘believe “their opini as 

?' he thought in the first flush of irrita-’ 

+? nO, : too. good @ fellow for 

ikel warning mé in cake 


7 


' had’ comé, “bringing the sweet sprin; 
sunshine. ‘The batiks and woods round 5 
were yellow with the golden primroses, ‘wlien 
‘one day there came a ‘for Mt. Mayo 
which filled hin with iL 


harmless curiosity, was: surprised when ‘she | the 


returned. without. the vestige of -& parcel ; ‘but 





she informed hit ‘héro¢hings were coming 
And he neverieven dreamed: the sole object of 
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favourite kixaman, the new Lord Combermere, 
hal-just vaturned from the continent. Why 
had she ret appealed to him? 

Of course he went to the Vicar, and equally 
‘of course that gentleman declared he must go 
at’ once, end be was on no account te hurry 
back.’ This was Tuesday; so that he was at 
Marden in time to aid in the Sunday’s ser- 
vices it would do capitally. 

“ But what in the world can be the matter?” 
asked the bewildered curate. 

‘The Vicar shook his head. 

“ + to say ! ” 

“ And why has she sent for me?” 

Ps dedr fellow!” said Mr. Baillie kindly, 
“don"t wear yourself out with speculations ; 
go home and pack. You will just catch the 
eleven ee yy “hou if only you are not 
detained Jong at Victoria, you. may be at 
Whiteladies by five o'clock. The ahoment you 
are there’ all be clear to you. Meanwhile, 
it is surely enough that the Countess’ ie & 
defenceless woman in trouble, and has sent for 
you!” 

The curate felt reproved.. He rushed home 
and informed Selly of his j . Anything 
like a catastrophe alivains’ out’ tally on her 
metal, and showed off her numerous good 
qualities. In an incredibly short time she had 
packed his bag, packed sandwiches and filled 
a flask for ‘his 


r his creature comfort on’ the way, |, 


and was standing at the gate in her white 

“Et And ‘anaybe, air, aT weaet work which 
e , you wo Ww. 

i ce seek 3 sey have 


The .viear’s reproof had stopped hig young | 
colleague’s bewonderment for time et 


, and she gave no 
hint in that. of for 
Whiteladies. Real pact have _—_ @ sudden } 

whi ere—a matter of 

life Sod death 
Whose life or death was in ? Miss 
St. Clune’s?® And could it be that his owm half- 


eyes as fell upon it would alone have told 
_“ Yes,” said Mr. Brooks; “ bat it. is not her { 
likeness 80 like she might have ent for 
it. T Mp at-a stationer’s among | 
a lot of beauties. It is years | 
older than my ; but it gives you some 
idea of her ; a may ab my | 
infatuation, ae is the resem- 
blance, that is priceless to me!” 

“Tecan wi it. Do you know the 





\slight, earnest-looking young clergyman who, 
bag in hand, sprang so lightly from. the train. 

{award Mayo had never been to Whiteladies 
since Lady Combermere moved there, but he 
knew it was 4 mere stone’s throw from Brough- 
ton, and so felt no surprise the Countess had 
omitted to send te meet him. 

“ She is in too much trouble to think of such 
things, I expect. 1 wish I knew more of what 
was the matter. I fear IL may distress her by 
needless questions; but.it can't be helped.” 

Whiteladies was soon gained. . There struck 
him as something unusual gloom and desertion 
about the place; perhaps the shadow of coming 
trouble had already settled there. 

“Only a year since she lost. her hus 
band!” he mused, thinking of the Countess. 
“Whatever trouble can be threatening her 
now » 


Apparently Mr. Mayo was not expected. by 
the ia d. Perhaps the grief and anxiety 
,of theit mistress had made her fonget to 
announcs his coming. Three times did the 

oung curate knock at.the old oaken door 

fore it was at last thrown ogen, and a neatly- 
dressed woman, whom he we!l remembered as 
one of the Abbey tenants in old Combermere 
days, stood before him, with amazement writ 
ten on every feature. 

“Mr, Mayo! Is. it possible, sir? 1 am sur- 


| prised to see you ! 

And ers. 3 too, judging by her face. But 
the surprise was distasteful to the man who 
had travelled all day in hot haste at a friend’s 


entreaty. 
“The Countess sent for me, Hopley!” he 
said wely. “Did not she tell you?” 
é Ootoinke 1 T, oh be from her th 
inly! I got a rom her this 
morning ipeoee, even coop We: bee ot, White 


| But my lady isn’t here, sir! She's in Lon- 
don with Miss St. Clune! They went six 


The truth flashed — the curate the tele- 
gram was a hoix. But why! Who could 
sy have had an object in thus amnoying 

i Fs, stanclanpupaiile for him to return to 
town that night, so he gladly accepted Hop- 
a eee , and was soon seated at a 
substantial high tea, waited on by the good 

woman and her husband, 

“Tt seems to me, sir!” said the latter, who 

had «nce been a private soldier, and was a 
} very shrewd man still, “ that wasn't 
sent by anyone who knew our lady, but just 
to gét you out of Marden for a few hours. 
They most rig couldn't think of any other 

9 ” - 
“But why should anyone want to get me 
out of Marden, Tom?” 

Tom rubbed. his head. 


= 


Ty 
HE 
are 
if 
h 
| 
: 
7 


He was not alone. Kenneth Earl of Com- 
bermere could not have explained what 
mysterious. instinct assured him of this, but 
| Bigg A get 8 Boo Nog He started u 

his reclining position on the sofa wi 
the consciousness that he was not alone. 

The St. Clunés were a brave race. Kenneth 


| 





was a soldier’s son, and possessed no lack of 





courage ; yet at this still midnight hour—~alone 
ag far as aight went, in the deserted room, 
yet with the consciousness it was tenanted by 
another presence, a8 yet invisible to him—- 
the perspiration stood m great beads on, his 
forehead, and the veins there stood out like 
great purple cords. It was not that he was 
afraid, It was the mysterionsness of the 
whole affair that baffled him and the convic 
tion that if he could not solve the problem 
of his mother’s fears so ay to dispel them, 
possibly her life itself, and certainly her reason, 
would be. endangered by the state of terror 
into which she had sunk. 

He sat down on the sofa and waited. His 
limbs trembled so he did not care to stand 
longer that, he was obliged; and, besides, the 
quieter he remained the more chance he hard 
of detecting ‘the mtruder. Al) noise had died 
away now, and Kenneth could hear the beat 
ing of his own heart as he sat there and 
waited. 

The room was tastefully furnished. There 
were pretty nicknachks and curiosities scattered 
about, but nothing portable of value enouygis 
to tempt a midnight marauder f spoil were 
the object of. his nocturnal visit, why had not 
the thief tried the dining-room, where, in 
spite of alvice, Mrs, Marks kept her service of 
costly plate, or the dressing-room, in which 
would have been found a jewel-case! 

Suddenly, when suspense was growing un- 
bearable, a high Japanese screen——which had 
thé corner of the room where Mrs. Marks's 
davenport stoo?---was pushed aside, and Lord 
Combermere was face to face with the dis- 
turber of his mother's pesce. 

He sprang to his feet and then sank back 
on @ chair, for his palsied limbs would not 
support his weight. He was as one paralysed— 
spell-bound by sudden amazement. Kennel: 
was Wide awake, his intellect was as keen 
and bright as ever, but he could not make his 
voice obey him. Such cases are not uncommon 
in cases of fright or mental shock. His will 
was good to rush for assistance, to call loudly 
for help, to rush on the stranger and grapple 
with him bodily. He simply cou/d not do any 
of the three things. He was held back by some 
force he could not understand. His lips moved ; 
he ¢ould not make an articulate sound. 
Again and again he tried to move, only to 
find his limbs were not under his control, 

And what had unnerved him? What had 
caused this overwhelming shock and paralysed 
the will of one usually so calm and collected 
as Lord Combermere’? Listen, and condemn 
him, if you can, as fanciful and fainthearted 
when you have heard the explanation. 

It has been said by someone (1 forget by 
whom) that the memory of those children dis- 
like or fear is never forgotten by them, that 
though years may destroy the infantile recol 
lection of a kind face or some great pleasure, 
yet no time can make a child forget ‘the 
features of one it feared, or the details of a 
first sorrw. 

Kenneth had been’, very young when his 
mother married Mr. Marks, but in a few 
months he lived with his stepfather the lawyer 
had made himself so feared and detested by 
the little boy that no lapse of years had an- 
blotied out his face. 

When ag a very young man Kenneth St. 
Clune had tried his hand at story-writing, the 
villains of his tales always bore a shadowy re- 
semblance to his stepfather. Mrs. Marks never 
‘spoke of her late husband; but there was a 
slintegrtoh of him with which Kenneth had 
grown painfully familiar, taken when carte-de- 
visites where in their epee and recalling 
the peculiar smile of bland self-satisfaction, the 
thin straight hair, and the somewhat cynical 
features which had been the lawyer's chief 

istic. It displayed a heavy gold watch 

chain, and the waistcoat was cut so as to show 
a white shirt front decorated with three jet 
studs in the shape of a Maltese cross. ‘This 
hotograph had always had a sort of sinister 
Teosiontinn for Kenneth in his boyish days, 
and he detested Maltese crosses so much, in 
consequence, that when his mother gave him 
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ome in gold to hang on his watch chain (he 
‘was fifteen then) he disconcerted her by beg. 
ging her to change it for something else. 

late years the photograpb-—perhaps because it 
had gradually faded till it was almost impossi- 


ble to trace the original features—had been |' 


hdanished from the drawing-room. It was 
ay sinte Kenneth had even seen it, and yet 
the had never forgotten it, and, prejudice though 
it may seem, even to the present day he re- 
tained his aversion to any trinket in the shape 
of a Maltese cross. 

And now before him, standing at his 
mother’s davenport, and turning her papers 
ever with a calm air of assurance, stood the fac- 
simile of the photograph, the face which Ken- 
neth recollected so well as the object of his 
childish fears. ‘There were a few silver threads 
im the dark hair—very few-—and hardly per- 
ceptible. The form was, perhaps, a trifle more 
portly than of ycre, but nothing else was 
changed. The same heavy gold chain crossed 
the waistcoat, and there was the same liberal 
display of shirt-front, and—will it be believed 
——the three identical black studs in the shape 
of a Maltese cross ! 

Lord Combermere gazed and gazed. He was 
furious with himself. Why could he not boldly 
confront the intruder and demand his name? 
Why could he not turn him out of the room 
and threaten to hand him over to the police? 
What should hold him back? Kenneth knew 
not what, only some power stronger than his 
own will kept him motionless. He was as 
ete to speak or move as though he had 
een & dumb cripple from his birth! 

He sat there as though glued to his chair, 


his eyes fixed on the man who was so coolly’ 


turning over his mother’s papers, as thoug 
he could not turn them away, and all the 
while the drops of cold perspiration rolling 
@own his face! 

Perhaps of at] his friends Lord Combermere 
was the one to suffer most from such an ex- 
perience. A man of intellect and talent, he 
would not, and could not, believe in ghosts. 
He was too thoughtful to dismiss the matter 
as one which was hard to explain, and so had 
best be forgotten. 

He was used to think out things and form 
¢pinions for himself; and now he stood, the 
evidence of his eyes assuring him he was in 
the presence of his mother’s husband; facts, 
memory, and truth reminding him the gentle- 
man in qnestion had been dead for well-nigh 
twenty years!. 

Apparently the unwelcome visitor had 
found what he wanted. He shut the daven- 
port with a bang and turned round abruptly, 
coming for the first time face to face with 
Kenneth. 

The start he gave reassured the young Earl, 
@ ghost (not that he admitted such a thing 
existed) would have been unmoved by any 
surprise. 

The spell was broken. Kenneth sprang 
forward and seized hold of his arm. 

“Who are you? And what are you doing 
here at this hour?” 

The stranger looked at Kenneth with an 
amused smile. Kenneth remembered that 
smile in his childhood’s days, and winced—he 
knew some cutting speech was coming. 

“TY think I had better ask you that ques- 
tion,” was the prompt rejoinder. © “ Unhand 
me, young man, or I shall certainly summon 
the police to eject you from my premises.” 

“Your premises!” 

“My wife’s premises, if you like it better,” 
pursued the other, quite unmoved by the 
scorn in poor Kenneth’s tone. “I have never 
had the slightest disagreement with the lady 
who bears my name. She has never applied 
for @ separation or protection order. 
fore, even by the present law, her hisband 
has a perfect right to act as master in her 
house,” 

“You must be an escaped lunatic!” 

“You are complimentary. I assure you I 
never was in a.dunatic asylum in my lie. 


There. |. 





Alfred Marks was always noted for his clear 
— ce ya ogee mes 
ennet! w exasperated. 

“Will $ek mnsiorer me @ plain question ? 
Who are you, and why do you come here? 

“Tam Alfred Marks; and I come here to 
see my wife. A natural desire, surely, after 
such a separation as ours has been.’ 

“TI don't believe a word of it! 

“Your scepticism will not harm me. And 
now I will trouble you to unhand me, young 
man, or it may be dangerous for you.” — 

Kenneth kept his grip on the coats‘eeve ; 
his power had come ik to him now. 
Dragging the intruder by main force along 
with him, he reached the window of the front 
drawing-room. An electric bell Was fastened 
to the shutters. By one supreme effort he 
set it ringing. This was evidently an unex- 

cted move. ‘The man whose arm he still 
held in that terrible hold faced round on him 
with a look of undying hatred in his eyes. 

“You have broaght it on yourself, remem- 
ber,” the hissed; then Kenneth felt some- 
thing cold and sharp. A terrible pein seized 
him; a‘l around him seemed to grow smaller 
and smaller; his hold on his prisoner re- 
laxed, and he fell with a heavy thud on-the 
ground in a dead faint just as the police, 
alarmed by the prolonged ringing, came to the 
street door. 

There are some women—their number is 
strictly few—who manage to unite to a true, 
tender woman’s heart almost a man’s clear- 
ness of brain and intellect. Such a women 
was Emily Taylor. She would willingly have 
shared Kenneth’s vigil, but she knew he would 
not permif such a step; nor could she be’un- 
conscious that Mrs, Grundy might find the 
idea of their keeping a ¢éte-d-téte vigil all night 
a trifle mmproper; but when she reached her 
own room she made no attempt to undress. 

She was sitting by the window when there 
came a tap at the door, and, permission being 
given, the ccok entered 

She had Jived in Combermere all her married 
life, and was devoted to Emisy, while she had 
almost a feudal reverenee for the young Earl, 

“Miss Emily!" she began, respectfully. 
“ Lord Combermere's not gone’to bed. I made 
the room all ready, as nice as could be, but 
he’s still rp. Do you think he can be HI?” 

‘here. was ‘no use hidi the truth now; 
besides, evidently from her manner, cook sus- 
pected something. 

* Rhoda’s fast asleep, miss, [ wovldn’t say 
a word to alarm her, but I couldn't help think- 
ing to myself, may be Lord Combermere was 
sitting up to see what scared the mistress ; 
for, though she won't own to it, I'm prett 
sure it’s a scare brought on her illness. So . 
made up my mind [Pd not undress, for, if 
anything does happea, he may want heip.” 

Emily looked at her anxiously. 

“What should happen, cook?” 

“It’s my be.tef, Miss Emily, someone gets 
into the back drawing-room night after night. 
T know for a week | I’ve found the room in 
rare confusion in the morning.” 

Emily thought a moment, and then she told 
cook all she knew herself, binding her over by 
Mecca promise not to say anything to 

a 


“ You needn't be afraid of that, Miss wr ie od 
said cook, warmly.~~“ Rhoda's only a flighty 
young woman, and I’m not likely to trust her 
with the family’s secrets, but I don’t like it 

all.” 


“What don’t you like?” 


“Any of it, miss. This Mr. Marks, if all 
I've heard is true, was a rank bad) one when 
he was alive; and if there are such things as 
ghosts his is an evilone!”) — Ms } 

“There are no ghosts!” said Emily, with 
a agg air of conviction. “You know that, 
£00 ‘ty 


May be, miss; but I've been with Mrs. 
Marks nigh on a year, and I never saw a 
stronger-minded lady, one whom no pretences 
or tricks ‘ld take in, Yet you see, miss, she 
believes it.” 


“ Hadn't you better go to bed, cook?” 








“ 4nd leave you alone? Not likely, Mis» 
Emily. Besides, T'm strong and healthy if i 
am a good bit past fifty. 

there’s anything goes wrong 


t seems to me if 
I may be able to 


ily shivered. She was not meryous or 
fanciful, but this vigil was trying ber sadly 
She would far rather have stayed with Ken- 
neth, and fared whatever danger arose at her 
old friend’s side. Waiting here was simply a. 
ony of suspense. 
SO pak was a upeier woman. She could 
hardly help a certain pride in their misfor 
tunes, for she was of that class who deem “ 
natural visits an honour, if an-annoyance, But 
for all that she = ag wee 
Of her own acco t 
should go down and sit in Mrs. ks's dress 
mm The mistress was so worn out it ‘id take 
cannon-ball to wake her, if she was once asleep, 
Miss Emily. Besides, we need not make -a 
noise. 7 feel far fw: 
ever so much nearer to my Jord. R 
“Tf Rhoda wakes won't she be frightened? 
“I told her the mistress was ill, and I might 
half the night. Bless your 
Rhoda's not. the sort of 
girl to wake. sleeps like death! 

So went down, and, by happy chance, 
the fire lighted to gratify Mrs. Marks’s whim 
wos still ioe faintly. A few of cock’s 
touches brought it to a cheerful blaze. Then 
the good woman took the wine from the che! 
fonier, where Mrs. Marks was wont to ‘keep 
a few light refreshments, and insisted on her 


lady’s swallowing a glass, ’ 

es 3 wat bo you pin | Emily. There 

is no telling what we may haye to do pre- 

The wine was swallowed. Then a murmur 

of talking: arose ow. And while Emily 

still trembled Sam head Ay foot, they heard 
f the electric ; 

~ eager ha was cook’s fitst thought. 

“You must stay here, Miss Emily, and quiet 

her if she wakens. I'll run to the door. The 
ice must answer that bell.” 

She got to the door just as a poli a 
hammered at it with: his bludgeon. 
was known throughout tae neg: urhood - 
at able valued servant, while Mrs. Mar 
had lived long enough in the. bijou villa to 
be looked on as. quite am old inhabitant. An 
alarm from her house was no idle fancy. 
X24 knew that, well Fags 1 7s before he 

tered. Mrs. Cook’s white face. _ 
ox 2. moreover, had a —_— admiration wi 
Rhoda, so perh it ie surprising 
manner to Rhodes aunt was both kind and 

z Nothing wrong, I kope. Thought the 
bells sounded. Old lady not worse, surely ' 

She's asleep!” jok. shook much, as 
Emily had done upstairs. “Policeman, I'm 
afraid — murder! : 

«Thats: beau ecqpieene frightening the mis- 
tress by coming into the drawing-room ; 
and to-night her son would sit up alone to 
watch. It was he who rang the bell jast 
no ”» 


w. 

* Where is he?” 

“In the drawing-room ! shee. 

X 24 sounded his whistle. Up came two or 
three of his confraternity, leaving one outside 
the house, and sending another to watch the 
back. X 24 follows Mrs. White upstairs. 

“He may just have got frightened, you 
know, and sounded an alarm,” he said kindly 
to cook. “I never knew before there wos 

oung Mr. Marks!” f ; 
: “No more there was. It’s the mistress 5 
sow by her first husband—young Lond Coni- 


X 24 looked interested; be was bat mortal, 
and a n0) an seemed to have more claim to 
his com: ion greedy oma 03 Marks. — 

Emily Taylor met -at the drawing: 
room door, and they all went in together. 

And what did theyfind? 

Emily Taylor never. forgot ‘that moment. 
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She 
in her. life. 


y wife spendin 
her days in a “smoynr porte Kenteek village did bhe 


Edward Mayo afterwards ehe never 
what real fear was till then. 


Combermere lay senseless, his blue eyes closed, 

his white face still as death. br tye aa Bae 

with crimson spots, and the lite-blood 
yet from his side. 

knelt down on the. ground and strove 

io staunch the crimson flood with her hand- 

an looked on, an expres- 

sion of admiration mingled oddly with his real 


concern. | 

“He was a plucky one,” he said, regarding 

Kenneth ovingly. “Its plain as 
day ® hand-to-hand tussle with a burglar. 
See,” and he pointed to the clenched right 
, in which a few chreds of cloth were yet 
“He had him fast enough: I su 

coward stabbed him and then made off!” 
ith rough but not unkindly hands he 
young Earl, and laid hin on the 
he despatched one of his: fellows 
doctor, and himself helped Emily and 
in their efforts to restore life. 
; Sg, not to be ey no gf he said, 
eelingly, .“ jally with a sick lad? u 
stairs. os tees any friends you'd like pa 
for? It’s not much after one, and I’d find a 
man to fetch ’em izi a jiffey.” 

Almost mechanically Emily recollected hear- 
ing Kenneth montion Mr. Ashwin’s private 
address» He was not only the nearest friend 
to summon, but the one whose aid. would 
be most invaluable. X 24 nodded approvingly, 

“A very wideawake gentleman, miss. You 
couldn’t have a better friend.”’ 

The moments that followed seemed like 
hours to those anxious watchers until at last 
the doctor came. 

His verdict was reassuring. The injury was 
not serious—a mere flesh wound, which time 
and rest would certainly cure. 

Far more alarming to his mind was the 
shock to the nervous eystem evidently sus- 
tained "by his patient. 

Naturally @ delicate organisation and a too 
active brain, the greatest care would be neces- 
sary if brain fever was to be avoided. Mean- 
while, the bleeding stopped. 

Kenneth opened his eyes, but was not 
allowed tos before swallowing a sleeping 
draught, whose effects were so speedy that 
when Mr. Ashwin arrived his favourite was 
fast ed in slumber, and he had to hear 


the tale Emily, who had ae to get 
a brief history of his vigil from Kenneth in 
the brief interval between the return of con- 
sciousness and the saving effect of the doctor’s 


opiate, 
and substantially she A og the 
e knew 


se EE SSS 


i 
af 


Fe 6 
rhe 


> 
= 


Very my ‘nf d 
story to Mr. Ashwin. Of course, 
very little of what had passed after she left 
Lord Combermere to his solitary vigil. But 
two facts she has gras 


h firmly ; he seen 
a man claiming to 


Alfred Marks 


answered in all to his remembrance 
Be iy her 
papers 's dayen en- 
neth had seized ding ‘and Siobed GAS ‘dheaes 
bell. He knew ing more save that he saw 
something glittering before his eyes, and felt 
a piercing R 
“Stab a stiletto,” was the lawyer's. 


“ 


comment, 24, who seems to be a s 
fellow, picked it up on the drawing-room floor 
and geve it to me. That part of the affair’s 
plain enough; but I can’t make out the other.” 
“Tt seems most 1” ‘i 
it for the etiletto and 
the wound could 


the whole thing down as an ugly nightmare 


“My young jaty, don’t get indignant. 
Of course, I know, when I remember the stiletto 


who | 





| 


‘the 


and listen to the doctor's testimony, my theory 


is sett, and I am sorry for it. 


“It would have explained everything.” 

“In a way little to Lord baesberve's 
credit.” \ 

“T don’t know ‘that. Kenneth St. Clune is 
srt all the mary pp he has very 
1 ly-strung nerves, was terribly ex- 
cited when he left me.” . 

“ About his mother’s illness?” 

“Not at all. Before he ever heard of it. 
Would you believe he wanted to rake up all 
story of the murder; declared his life's 
happiness depended on his proving Andrew 

"a innocence?” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Emily, as the truth 
flashed suddenly on her. * ie 

“What does it mean, please?” 

“TI can _gness why he wanted to prove 
Andrew Gordon’s innocence perfectly.” 
og you Be Bev sharper than I am. 

you wi ighton me if it is not be- 
traying confidence.” 

“He gave me no confidence, po I can betray 
none. He said to me to-night it was a terrible 
thing for Mr. Gordon's daughter, since many 
® man might hesitate to marry her, knowing 
the suspicions about her father. Of course, if 
he told Pm his happiness depended on prov- 
ing Go innocent, if means he is in love 
with the daughter.” 

Mr, Ashwin sighed heavily. 

“I believe you're right. Well, I’m sorry 
for it, since it loses him hie only chance of a 
fortune. But the girl's mother was almost a 
saint, and'she is pretty and 
be a fortume in horself. I'm sorry for his 
folly, but I’m glad you told me of it. 1 began 
to think the poor fellow’s hair was turning 
when he made such a fuss about a murder 
which ha; nearly twenty years ago.” 

It was Emily's turn to sigh now. 

“Pm afraid ey nt very dark for him!” 

“Well,” said the lawyer, quaintly ; “the best 
thing’ that eculd happen would be if this 
cowardly fellow with the stiletto spoke the 
truth, and could prove himself to Alfred 
Marks. If Marks were alive Gordon couldn't 
have murdered him!” 

“And you think——” 

“My dear!” he said, gravely, “forgive me ; 
I er in jest. There is not the slightest 
chanee of L went to. his 
funeral! ” 

“The coffin might have been empty! " 

* Ha, you are romantic; but I tell you I 
saw the poor fellow dead! He couldn't come 
to life again, you know! Besides, he wouldn't 
have taken nineteen years nearly to see about 


Emily looked troubled. 
“T's & strange affair!” 
ery { » 

“T don’t see how it is to end.” 

“‘NorI! Kenneth will wear himself into the 
i if we can’t get to the somehow, 

suppose I must yield to him, and reopen the 
matter of the murder. One thing I will do, if I 
can find the Marks V’ll have an 
innings with him myself, Z shall be fore- 
Ww , you see, and not come within reach of 
his stiletto.” 


swéet enough to 


being alive. 


po ove that poor Emily 
* win was kindness 


d took all decision off her hands. 
That Mrs. Marks must be got away as soon 
as possible Seemed evident ; and the lawyer de- 
parted directly. after breakfast to eee Lady 
Oombermere, and consult with her. 

He-was a kind-hearted man, and forgot in 
his anxiety for the sufferers at the bijou villa 
his aversion to seat Miss 8t. ny sae He 
inst. that ing, as far as pos 
sible, by bored & m a servant.(who 
knew him well) that. he Sesived a private inter- 
view with the Countess on business of import- 
ance. : 
A very few words told Lady Combermere 
all we know already, and her woman's beart 





was prompt to suggest a way of assisting both 
Kenneth and his mother in Thele trial, 

“T will offer Mrs. Marks the use of White- 
ladies. If she is so ill and nervous as you 
describe, she won't mind for once leaving Lon- 
dom in, season. I would invite her here, 
but the house is small, and I could hardly take 
in her and Miss Taylor as well as Kenneth.” 

“As well as Kenneth! Surely you don’t 
think of turning your house into a hospital ; 
Lord Combermere will need the greatest care 
and attention. He will not be able te resume 
the. routine of ordinary life for weeks.” 

“ After his mother I have the greatest right 
to nurse him. I judge she is too ill to look 
after him, or I could not step in between 
them.” 

“Far too ill. Besides, they would excite 
each other. No, his coming here is the best 
lace for all parties—except yourself and Miss 
St. Clune.” 

“Margaret is so popular I can easily find 
friends willing to chaperon her. The season 
will last another two months before its close. 
Kenneth will be well enough for the grand 
ball I meant to give to pay off all social debts 
not + disturb him.” 

“And your granddaughter,” persisted the 
lawyer. “ What will she say to your place?” 

“Margrret knows I am a self-willed person. 
Besides, Mr. Ashwin, I think you wrong her. 
I honestly believe she will sympathise in thjs 
sorrow, and be glad to do her best to aid me 
in cheering Kenneth ” 

“Ah, my lady!” said Mr. Ashwin, with 4 
grave smile; “I have found you ont. You 
think the character of semi-invalid, as played 
by Lord Combermere, will be so interesting ; 
that of nurse and confidante, as undertaken 
by Miss St. Clune, so fascinating, that it will 
end by the two young people agreeing to fulfil 
the commands of your husband's will !”’ 

The Countess coloured. 

“J wish it dearly!” she said, simply, “for 
both their sakes. Can you blame me for 
making use of any pretext that will throw 
them together?” 

“T do not blame you, but-——— 

“You think me rash?” 

“TI think you will be disappointed!” 

It was impossible for Lady Combermere’s 
hospitable intentions to be executed that day. 
Mr, Ashwin begged her as a special , favour 
not to attempt to make any arrangements for 
Mrs. Marks’s reception at Whiteladies until tho 
intended guest’s acceptance had been obtained. 

“T think myself,” he explained to the Coun- 
tess, “one more night at that house, even if 
no elarms arise,. will make her amenable to 
persuasion, but she is so changeable, it will be 
better not to telegraph to your servants till 
she is actually on the way!” 

“But you will not leave them alone to- 
night?” 

“T shall sleep in the back drawing-room my- 
self. Indeed, my lady, neither Lord Comber- 
mere nor his mother is fit for a journey to 
day. Miss Taylor will have ail her work cut 
ont in nursing them!” 

And she had. It was a day of long and 
constant exertion to poor, Emily, who was so 
overtasked she actually had not a moment in 
which to write to her lover. Little did she 
dream he was even then travelling on a boot- 
less errand to Whiteladies. 

The Jawyer’s programme was carried out ; 
hat neither ghost nor burglar disturbed his 
rest, and the next morning it required very 
little persuasion to induce Mrs. Marks to leave 
London. Too ill to enjoy its pleasure, the very 
nature and cause of her illness—~such a secret 
that she could not relate her woes to sym- 
pathising visitors—she was only too thankful 
to escape from a house where slice had felt ter- 
rors'so real and keen. By the doctor’s advice 
she did not seclt an interview with her son. 
She was told Kenneth had had a fall, and was 
in a low, nervous state. As soon as she and 
Emily had gone to Whiteladies he would be 
the guest of the Countess in Cadogan Place, 
an arrangement most pleasing to his mother. 

“ Actually being in the same house with the 


” 
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heiress!” she exclaimed exultingly; “he is 
sare to marry her after that!” 

Mr, Ashwin had his doubts on the subject. 

“We can’t antici te Keuneth’s choice,” he 
said pleasantly. daresay dang aay seen you 
again he will have news for 
bermere hopes you will consi in W bitclodign as 
your own until the middle of July, and if you 
like the house remain there as her guest when 
she and Miss 8t. Clune go home after the 
season is over!” 

Mrs, Marks was delighted. 

“ But this house,” she began a little uncom- 
fortably, “what is to be done with it?” 

“Well, it seems your cook is not aftaid of 
ghosts or thieves, so she is willing to take 
charge of it, And if you consent to trust me, 
{ should like to sleep here myself, and see if 
i cannot be more successful in explaining away 
the cause of your dreams than our poor Ken- 
neth proved himself !’ 

“T should like that very much !”” and, r 
thing, she really was grateful for once ; “Dat, 
My. Ashwin, don’t tell me I dreamed it, for 
indeed I did not. 1 saw it as clearly as I see 
you now !.” 

‘Not .another word about it,” he said 
lightly, “or Mrs.. White and I shall be too 
frightened to remain in charge. Seriously, my 
dear lady,” . he added in another tone, “I 
believe, you hal been the prey of some nee ly 
adventurer, who traded on some resemblance, to 
your late husband. The matter is more for 
me to battle with than a lady or a young 
impressionable fellow like Kenneth.. You 
te» Whiteladies, and let your son go to the 
Countess ; both of you try to enjo yourselves, 
and not think any more about this disagree- 
able matter than. that you bave gt it im the 
hands of a Maye, ae, after all, is the best 

b it! 


person to see a 

Kenneth and his mother did not- meet; bub 

Emily Taylor he saw for a few moments the 
morping she left for Whiteladies. 

“I wieb IT) was going with you,” said Lord 
Combermere, with all the discontent of a con- 
valescent. “Faney me shut up in a pill-box of 
a London house with an heiress! Poor Aunt 
Lucy will be worn ont by our conflicting claims 
on her time and attention !” 

“T expect you will make great friends with 
the heiress! soa!” 

He shook hig head. 

“I think not.” 

_ Emily went on slowly :—- 

: “ Or something, more than friends, perhaps! 
t jg no secret that everyone expects to 
marty Miss, St. Ciune!” Any 

‘Nob if there wes not another | oman im 
the world!” said Ken, bravely; “besides, I 
mean to bean old bachelor!” 

“T wouldn't!” 

“Why not?” 

Nhe amiled. 

“T was engaged when I was in thy teens, 
so T have’ never had to face the thought ; but, 
I fancy it must be a terrible progpect to Wook " 
through the long future and alwaya see your- 
self alone ; never to be first with anyone, never 
to have a home!” 

“ But if circumstances prevent the home?” 
said Kenneth, gravely, “If you have. given 
your, heart away for always, an insepar- 
able barrier looms between you and the woman 
you loye?”  * 

Emily looked tho nghtful. 

“I believe myself” ” she said slowly, ‘a 

man can win the love of any woman he loves, 
so that he is patient-—unless, indeed, be comes 
too late, and she has done her loving before 
he found her!” 

“ But if it. was not that Tf he knew no other 
had ever touched her heart; if he knew within 
himself he could win her love if only he were 
free to try; if it were only a question of any- 

thing belaween them but the ontspoken law. of 
public opinion,’ 

Emily's eyes flashed, 


find out hi 





isi ape tory 3 oh, Seteine tee = 
ven or acce one om 
should vat 06 hearts who really love, And 
if « manu lets public opinion, prudence, or 
worldly wisdom stand between him and happi- 
ebwiag needs no pity. His is not a hopeless 

0 but an innate selfishness |” 

Kenneth smiled; the sad, doubtful look 
posse’ oak of hin open He was once more the 

right-faced Karl, with whom little Nell had | 
wandered through ‘the galleries of the Louvre. 

* You may! hear many strange things of me, 
yea ” said Lord Combermere, smiling, “ but | 

you to be my staunch friend 
Par f-even the whole world criticise 
Kenneth’s choice harshly, I shall expect yow 
to approve it.” 

‘And though Emily Taylor said no word of 
what had paseed to any human creature, 
though no girl’s name had been mentioned 
between her and the Karl, yet, as she travelled 
down to Whiteladies that ~~ spring day, 
and heard Mrs. Marks in high spirits plen her 
son’s wedding with Miss St. Clune, and decide 
on her own costume for the occasion, she knew 
periectly that the haughty heiress would never 
call Kenneth hushand ; and that if his wedding 
bells sounded his mother would be far too irate 
at his choice to come within hearing of their 
joyous peal 

That very afternoon the young Earl became 
Lady Combermere’s guest. e was still 
something of an invalid. In the doctor's 
opinion it would be a month or more before’ he 
could resume hig usnal habits. Meanwhile 
the Countess was only too delighted to bave 

> and penser wd and even the absent- 


walk in.a few days—Monday, if all sen wea 

“ Where shall you go?” asked the Countess, 
when’ the seamiek ete had left them. “It 
vught to be somewhere © important, Ken, to 
celebrate your recovery 

“TY shall eager ote said Lord Comber- 
mere, with an assumed carelessness which did 
not deceive one of his listeners. “ Carew must 
be home by this time, and I sball be able to 
addtest from his sister at Oakley 
Cottage. All being well, I shall certainly go 
there on Monday. 

And this was Thursday. Olearly no time 
was to be lost if @ project as cruel as ever 
entered the heart of woman was to bé carried 
out. 

Miss St. Clane pleaded’a headache that after- 
noon, and retired to her own room ; a few } 
minutes after the Countess and Kenneth had 
started for their drive she came slowly down- 
stairs, in, a simple walking costume. 
Noiselessly os ® criminal she > out at the 
front door, and, looking carefully right and 
left to make sure she was not wai , reached 
the nearest cab-stand, and hailed the driver 
of a promising-looking hansom. 

“ Where to, miss?” asked cabby, when the 
heiress had seated herself. 

“Oakley Cottage, Fulham Road!” 

(To be contineed newt week.) 

(This story commence 
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The New Year” 


The New Year! There is always something 

exhilarating and hopeful about the beginning 
of-anything. There are such possibilities in 
it. And at the beginning wé never look fo: 
adverse circumstances—that ‘is, circumstance: 
adverse to.our success. Hope js fully alive 
The year is new, and we ate new with it, 
The drapery sales are in ful ewing. Now 
ja your time to get big bargains for nothing 
Now is the time when dealers dre ready to 
‘ruin themeelves for your sake. Now is the 
timé when a two-guinea, hat can be bought for 
half-a-guinea, and a: three-guinea’ suit of 
clothes can become yours by the payment of 
half that sum! 

The woman with smal] means, who his 
managed to exist with only her last, year's 
bonnet, freshened up with two shillings’ worth 
of new ribbon, now reaps her reward, and buys 
@ hat at an immense bargain ; and the woman 
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who has shivered through December if an old 
eoat can now become the happy possessor of a 
five-guinea cloak marked down to two guineas 
And she may solace. herself, with the know- 
ledge ‘that even at that cut price the dealer 
has doubtless cleared twenty per cent. on his 
investment, ; 

Winter is here in earnest, and there will not 
be munch “let-up” until the midd’e of March 


+ The winds are just as fierce, andythe bliazards 


just as uncomforteBle, as they were last winter. 
Coal\is away out of sight, and ‘furnaces wil) 
show just as strong an appetite to eat it up as 
though it could be bought for,ten shillings » 
ton. : Happy is the farmer.man with, a good 
te lot and.a pair of sturdy. arms. to fell the 
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“THE GOLDEN HOPE 
LLL, Combined from page 323.) 


She found it deserted, but the garden door 
was and through the aperture she 
the arm-in-arm with Andrew For- 
ayn walking backwards and forwards beneath 
the shade of a wi ing acacia-tree. 

* Your brother’s vindictiveness has had all 
the effeet he desired, then,”’ Andrew > 
was , in alow tone. “No, Lady - 
woode not deem you weak for the doubts 
that assail you with regard to the identity of 
ee How could it well be r- 
wise?” . bbs 
Gecile breathed hard and leaned heavily 
against a chair. ; 

“She does still doubt that IT am her child,” 
she said to herself in a hollow whisper, “after 
all the pains I have taken, after all the false- 


hoods I have invented against Hellice. Is my 


labour all lost?” 

oer ang her head again to listen, 

“Cecile is all my heart craves for,” said 
the Baroness, sighing. ‘I love her, I delight 
in ‘her sweetness impocence. I believe 


to be all my own ; but in the moment when I. 


feel most secure, my brother's words recur to 
me, ‘Beware in choosing one of ing the 
other!” What if, after all, Hellice sho d be 
my child? There is something in her eyes, 
somethng in her voice, that brings back to me 
the husband of my youth!” - 

“Tt is your very anxiety that has created 
that sieeolapine,' remarked Mr. Forsythe, 
“How easily you might be deceived 

in such a respect, especially when so 
years have elapsed since your first husband's 
death. If the opinion of others can have any 

we Cecile must be your daughter.” 
“Yes, she is, she ist” exclaimed the 
. “Tell me, Andrew,” and. she 

spoke with feverish gaicty, “have 


to, love her as Sir Ri loves Hellice?” 
Andrew Forsythe's brow clouded at this allu- 
sion but he answered, 


. SE love Cecile, eg Redwoode, ‘and 
would, make her my wife. I have not yet 
spoken te her of Jove, fearing to shock the deli- 
ba of her nature by too sudden an avowed.” 

_ Neither Lady Redwoode nor the hidden 
listener, perceived the covert satire and hidden 
bitterness of Mr. F he’s words. 
meer Poehr Ucan rps boweees hash es 

as 
it had not done befdre. 
T "7 


Hitherto the 
inspired e-with a sort of aversion to him, 


bat that aversion now vanished like mist before . 


the t. 

Your hesitation does es eredit, Andrew,” 
said the Baroneas,. “I that your suit 
with Cecile may be » for I should be. 


re ey 
Waye ive 
‘of Re », and if your uncle had outlived 


t would please carry inte. effect 
s* wishes, but rr d 
‘ee ew gor ein in ay tae 






r now 
> Made no protest against 

her child, but silently: soquieseed. fa iarewe 

nk ak deine devotion ‘had not 

yearly of mother and danghtet into 

sympathy is with- 
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} out fiaw, and Cecile, listening and looking 


irom her hiding place, saw, with a darkening 
brow, that er efforts had failed of perfect 
success. , 

“Cecile and you shall decide for yourselves, 
Andrew,” said Lady Redwoode, after a brief 
pause. “Sir Richard Haughton asked me 
ypmontow for permission to woo Hellice, and 

granted it. He will speak to her, I doubt 
not, soon. So, in little more than a week 
after their arrival in England, the destinies 
of my daughter and nisce seem to be almost 
settled. Speak to Cecile as soon as you wish, 
my dear nephew, and let’ me know the 
result.” 

The Baroness aad Mr. Forsythe moved +o- 
wards the dwelling, and Cecile; after a 
startled look at the changed, almost, livid face 
of the former, stele from thé boudoir, mur- 


ms Andrew Fo is,;-it, seems, my 
friend at present, Jf [ refuse to marry him 
he may become my enemy and foster Lady 
Redwoode's dowbis, and succeed in installing 
Hellice in my place: If I marry him [ shall 
secure my foothold here, sirengthen my claims 
upon Redwoode, and gain a husband who has 
great influence over the Baroness. He can 
procure Hellice’s dismissal within an hour of 
my marriage with him, I have had other 


views for 3, but may it’ not be better 
to sacrifice love to ambition—an idle senti- 
ment to an enduring prosperity? I must think 
the matter over and come to a speedy decision. 


I can only decide in one way,” she added, with 
borers hi. “and that is,'I dare not make 
Andrew e my enemy! ‘I dare not 
refuse bim!” 





OHAPTER XIy, 


cer gre one i her brave and gerene 
manner towards her cousin, Hellice’s heart 
had -been ‘sorely wounded by Cecile’s declara- 
tion that her presence at woode was un- 
ad by the Baroness.) As she had said, 

she did not credit ‘the assertion, for faith in 
Cecile's truthfulness was not consistent with 
@ knowledge of her’ chatacter. 
in it her cousin's determination to expel her 
from her present home, and to prevent by all 
means, fair or otherwise, the first indications 
of oe paps § between Lady Redwoode and 
herself ; and she knew from experienoe that 
Cecile seldom failed im her undertakings. She 
realised od Sepnierth all her ardent, loving 
tender yearnings towards the 

tady of Redwoode must be stifled in her own 
heart, and she must bear herself even coldly 
towards ladyship if she would not be sus- 
pected of a desire to swpplant Cecile, and take 
adv, of the. 3 natural uneasiness and 
‘doubts V in the heart of the 


Baroness. ! 

ep Lwould have loved her ao!” she mur- 
mured,  -uncenacious' ‘glitter? at 
gemming lik pny abel ve phn dab Pam i 


it bey the 
credit it reflects upon her; but I would have 
given years of my futare to have. received 
even one of those loving, tender caresses which 
Cecile rectives as her right, Shall I always 
be os Jonely now, T wonder?” 


sighed, and then Geel ‘herself. in her 
ss! 
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had a host of sweet, girlish dreams in which 
to find pleasant, reiuge. 

To them she returned, striving to forget all 
that was hard and unpleasant in her life, and 
she had ‘almost, if not quite, succeeded in her 
efforts when Renee entered her presence, 
without even a preliminary knock at the door. 

The berry-brown face of the ayah wus dark 
and lowering in its. expression; her small 
black eyes glitjered and snapped with angry 
light; a at glow burned on her cheeks, and 
her lips were ocmpressed into a hard, set smile 

eculiar to her angry moods—a smile that 
Tellice ‘had learned to know, if not to fear. 
She came in with a quick, soft tread, closed 
the door ‘behind her, and advanced towards 
the maxlen, regarding her with a look of su!len 
hatred. 

“Well?” . eaid Hellice, calmly, lifting 
serene, untroubled gaze. “ What do you want, 
Renee!” 

“Tf have this to say, hated daughter of « 
hated racei” said the Hindoo, iv a tone oi 
sullen menacing. .“‘ Whoso robs the cheeks o 
Cecile of ¢heir natural colour shall redden then 
again with their blood, Hear and understand, 
for I do not talk in riddles.” 

“ Speak plainly, Renee, if you have apy 
thing to say to me. How have I offeaded 
Cecile?” 

“You. think that,.perhaps yor. are the 
daughter of Lady Redwoode and the heiress of 
her lands and money. You are scheming to 
take Cecile’s place-—you—you ! whom [ despise 
and hate as the soil beneath my feet! 1 tell 
you your schemes are all for naught. Cecile 
shall rule here, and you shall be but her slave, 
her dependent.!” 

Hellice lifted her head proudly, and her lips 
burned with the vivid’ hue of the newly- 
blossomed carnation. 

“Hush, Renee!” she said, imperatively. 
“JY will not hear such words from your lips. 
Why should you hate me and love Cecile? 
Am I not. ef your own blood, your daughter's 
oily child? blood no thicker than, water 

ith you, nerate women! Is your, only 
descendant, the last of your blood, legs to you 
than the daughter of one whom you hate? 
Shall your grandchild be the slave of her 
foster-sister?” 

The Asiatic hesitated, her breath came hard, 
and her face paled and glowed alternately, as 
the fires of passion raged and cooled in her 
heurt. Once or twice she opened her lips to 
speak, but the habitual cunning of her race 
restrained her until she had bridled her tongue 
and had no fear of uttering words she might 
afterwards regret. 

Hellice regarded her closely, hoping to 
eatch some unguarded sentence, but she was 
doomed to disappointment. 

“Tf Renee be content to serve the golden 
haired daughter of the sun, shall her. grand- 
child think herself too good t Shall she deem 
herself the equal of Cecile 2” cried the Hindoo. 
"No, you are not her equal. The very ser- 
vants in this house rate! you below her because 
you are of an inferior race. Lady Redwoode 
looks coldly upon you, for even she has the 
English prejudice against « mixed blood... She 
never liked my daughter, and she will. never 
like her child, And I hate her in return!” 
added the ayah, with blazing eyes. 

“If you hate her, Renee, why do you love 
her daughter more than your own grandehild ¢”’ 
asked Hellice. 

Tho woman started, he brows grew darker, 
and she waa momentarily at a loas for a reply. 
Then her face cleared, and, in a smooth, plau- 
sible manner, that was the very essence of 
falseness and deceitfulness, she answered, 

* Cecile is my foster-child. She lay during 
her infaney upon my bosom. She looked up 
into my face with her pretty bine eyes, and 
iny heart was touched for ber.» She bad no 
one to love her but me--—” 


(To be continued next week.) 
(This story commenced in No 2013. Back 
numbers: can be obtained through any Nesws- 





agent.) 
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Gleanings 


Sto Trawsrr—A ride in an ambulance. 
A Howuine Sweii-—An ulcerated tooth. 


In the course of recent excavations ab 
Larissa, in Thessaly, Hippocrates’ grave was 
discovered. 

Diraraxeia Geaus,—Diphtheria germs sur- 
vive at least fifteen s. This has been 
proved by two cases of diphtheria in children 
who could have contracted the disease in no 
way except through playing with toys that 
had been storéd fifteen years in an old trunk. 

Tue Avrsor or “ Rue Brirannia.”-—Arne, 
the composer of “ Rule Britannia” and ‘“ Where 
the Bee Sucks,” is the subject of a very inter- 
esting biographical notice in the Musical Times. 
Chis excellent musician has become an English 
classic by virtue of the two co itions 
named, but he was not thought much of in 
his own day. He was looked upon as a musi- 
cal hack who wrote for theatres, and he him- 
velf speaks of a composer as a “ poor wretch 
of a erotchetmonger.” The fact is, ne was 
completely dwarfed by Handel, who was his 
contemporary. Mrs. Oibber, the famous 
vocalist, for whom Handel wrote the contralto 
solos in the Messiah and the part of Micah in 
Samson, was Arne’s sister. 


Waar Dors Your Bras Wetcn ?—The 
average weight of a Scotchman’s brain is sixty 
ounces, an Englishman's, forty-nine; a French- 
man’s, a little over forty-five. The weight of 
Doteh, Frisian, Italian, and Lapp brains comes 
nearthat of the Englishman, while the German 
brain is, im many instances, heavier. The 
Polish brain ie forty-seven ounces. Among 
Hindoos and other races in India, it is from 
forty-one to forty-four ounces; but Mussul- 
meng average more, and the Khonds, one of 
the aborigimal races of India, much jess—not 
Se thirty-eight ounces. Travelling towards 
hina, the brain weight of the tribes there 
settled increases, In Africa the ave 
weight is from forty-three to forty-eight 
ounces; in America, that of the aboriginal 
race averages forty-seven ounces ; in Australia, 
from fourteen to forty-two ounces. 

ALL Tar Brerrains.—The description of the 
new coinage shower that Lord Rosebery’s pro- 
posal to style King Edward “King of all 
the Britains” has been adopted. All the gold 
and bronze coins—the silver pieces are not 
mentioned yet—are to have as inscription: 
Edwardus VII., Dei Gra: Britt: Omn: 
Ren: Fid: Def: Ind: Imp. Edward VII, 
by the Grace of God, King of all the Britains, 
Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India. 
There are to be Sreipenne pieces and ‘actually 
five-pound pieces. The Spartans, -it--will be 
remembered, made their money go large. and 
heavy that nobody could conveniently. carry 
about any considerable sum. What a ul 
thing it would be to be condemned to 
home @ pocketful of five-pound pieces! 

Foun Hunprep Yxuars Aco:—A dame of 
the Old School has recently been giving her 
views on “manners.” She says the manners 
of you people in England 400 years ago 
were sued os our youthful moderns might take 
@ lesson from with ady e. In those days 
there were special text-books on the subject 
for young people, and one of them, called 
“The Babies’ Book "—young people used to be 
called “ babies” then—gives some excellent. ad- 
vice on points of etiquette. When the “ fair 
babies”’-—-thati meang girls—enter the room 
they must kneel on one knee to their lord, 
they must look at anyone who speaks to them, 
not chatter or let their eyes wander, ‘but 
answer sensibly and shortly, they must stand 
quietly, and .keep their heads, hands, and feet 
still. If anyone older came into the room 
they had to make place for him, and if anyone 
praised them they had to rise and thank him, 
they had to wait upon their seniors, brin 
drinks, hold lights, and do many things that 
nowadays are done by servants, iP et 





AN Invisianxz Buive—A policeman when 
needed. 


To erush a half-inch ewbe of granite requires 
a weight of eleven tons. 

Iy a man is always as old as he feels, many 
men pass from youth to old age in a single 
night—from the evening before to the mormng 
after. 


Most men would find it a difficult matter 
to. tell all they know; not that they know 
much ; but the difficulty would arise in trying 
to winnow what they do know from what 
they imagine they know. 

Goon News ror Toy Bursrs.—An ingeni- 
ous use has been found for the discarded wood 
blocks with which the London streets are 
paved. Seyeral toy manufacturers now pur- 
chase aj] these blocks which are not damaged 
in the process of being torn ie for the purpose 
of making cheap toys out of them. 

50,000 Penxstons.—The soldiers who volun- 
teered in the late Spanish-American War are. 
making the usual attempt to relieve the United 
States Government from the embarrassments 
resulting from a substantial surplus incofhe. 
There have actually been-filed, up to-date, 
50,313 applications for pensions, most of which 
are said to be the direct result of the activity 
of claim agents and pension attorneys. 


Crimmmal = Jewsts.—In accordance with 
French custom there has been a curious sale 
by auction in Paris. The objects disposed of 
congisted mainly of jewellery confiscated «by 
the authorities from convicted criminals, and 
unclaimed by any person with a legal title te 
the property. e auctioneer was able to point 
out that a particular ring had encircled’ the 
finger of an assassin, and that a necklace had 
been habitually worn by an interesting lady 
sent to penal servitude. These jewels, being 
merely imitations of precious metals and stone, 
would fetch next to nothing if sold in the 
ordinary way. But by appealing to the imagi- 
nation of the morbid in connection with crimi- 
nals and crime, they invariably realise fancy 
prices and add to State exchequer. 


A New Biscorr Sortixc anp Pacxrxe 
Macning.—No  indu has made greater 
strides in our time than that of biscuit-making, 
in which labour-saving machinery plays a con- 
siderable part. At the recent Bakers’ and 
Confectioners’ Exhibition in London a new 
patent biscuit sorting and packing machine 
was to be seen at work. The biscuits, dis- 
charged from the cooling-trays into the re- 
eeiver at the back of the machine, are taken 

by a moving web ascending an incline, and 
aherwisie ass over & suitable grating, through 
which 1 broken pieces are dropped into a 
receiver below. The biscuits are then passed 
to another web, and gpread out for selection. 
By this web they are carried in front-of the 
ickers. The selected biscuits are not handled, 
ut pase onward to the arranging-table, on 
which the machine automatically deposits 
thom in rows, with the upper surface of all 
turned in the same direction. As these rows 
are gradually moved forward the biscuits are 
lifted in numbers and placed properly in the 
biscuit-tins. Labour is redu in some cases 
by 20 to 40 per cent: by this machine. 

Hoxtann’s Proatine Howesteaps.—-Nearly 
every Dutch “tjalk,” or barge, is not only 
® conveyance for merchandise but also its 
owner's dwelling-place; not merely a tem- 
|e habitation, as a sea-going ship is to 

er captain and crew, but an abiding home. 
The raised poop, upon which the owner stands 

ping the tiller and oe the sail or 
irecting the labours of his family at the tow- 


rope, is the roof of the house; it is also the} 


= by virtue of its row of pots containing 
‘owering plants and bulbs) Here, when the 
day's. voyage is ended amd the house moored 
for the night, the good man smokes his bi 

pipe and drinks his schna ps the women sit 
and sew; the children oie y enclosed by the 


€ | poop-rail and a little toy-gate, play their stolid 


games; and the canary and the siskin from’ 
their gilded cages pour forth rival evensongs. 





i Saxe or Rvsstan Werarons.—Tho 

system “of Tévistéring firearms which is carried 

out in Russia is very” stringent. 

weapon of any kind is purchased 
ye secured from 


When a 
& permit 
must be the locat authorities. 
The name of the man who makes the purchase, 
with the number of the weapon, is recovered. 
If the purchaser ever wants to dispose of the 
weapon he must notify the authorities and 
cause the transfer to be recorded on the boeks 
of the firm which sold it. 


A-Gonprisa Farm.—One of the many ciri- 
ous industries which have. sprung up in the 
United States is the rearing of goldiish. At 
one of the wor near Cinci song re ~ = 
large ponds, containing een 40,000 
Le 66,000 fish, A careful watch has to be 
maintained against the natural enémies of the 
fish, such as snakes, musk rats, dragon flies, 
turtles, kingfishers, and minks. The fish are 
* shi ” in ised iron caus, each of 
which holds i The rarest and most valu- 
able species is the paradise fish, gold at four 
shillings the pair. 

Awmonest Drvintnc Customs, not the least 
curious are those yy by some rustic 
young women during the fitst week in Advent 
to ascertain the name and disposition of the 
prio husband. In Po ligt place, onions 
equalling in number the ® young men, 
and each bearing a name, &re serge in the 
chimney corner in order to force their growth ; 
the first to sprout represents the husband. Then 
the plucking of a stick from a fi gives the 
disposition of the man. If the drawn stick be 
straight and without knots, it denotes he is 
gentile, but if crooked and knotty be will prove 
a crabbed churlish husband. 


£500 ror a Lost Crapis.—The King of 


Sweden has offered £500 to the finder of a. 


cradle with a curious histo ge 1720 a Ger- 
man Prince sent to Queen ica Kleanora of 
Sweden a cradle of solid gold as a christening 
present for her child. The ship containing the 
present was driven by a terrible gale on the 
shores of the Island of Tjorn, where it became 
a total wreck; The inhabitants of the island 
massacred the shipwrecked mariners and pil- 
laged the’ ship, but the cradle, by a curious 
chain of circumstances, was saved, and now lies 
buried in a lonely part of the island. The story 
having been by some means revived, the King 
is now offering the aforesaid reward. 


Cowerrzss as Oorw.—The importation of 


| cowries into the British East Africa and 


Uganda, it is said, is now prohibited, the ad- 
ministration in those Protectorates having 
decided te put a stop to the use of these smal! 
shells for currency purposes. The reason for 
this step is to be found im the fact that cowries 
have no intrinsic worth, and thus the locai 
authorities came in jon of numbers of 
these shells, with which the natives paid the 
hut tax, without being. able to turn them into 
money. For. revenue p cowries are 
absolutely worthless, and ir use has now 
been discontinued im German Hast Africa, 2 
well as in the British Protectorates. 


Coronation “Goon Cymer” at THE 
Prisons.—it will be interesting to see what 
steps are taken in His Majesty's Prisons nest 
June to celebrate the auspicious event of that 
month. At the last coronation all prisoners 
confined in Newgate, of whatever degree, were 
supplied by the Sheriffs with a pound of beef, 
» pont pecan a pound of white bread, 

& pint of strong beer; and those doomed t> 
solitude were allowed to mingle for a short 
space with their fellow-men. The genera! 
practice was to relax some of the stringencics 
of vue life, although there were exceptions, 
and at the new prison at Clerkenwell, for ex- 
ample, no change at all was made in ‘the daily 
oh how It is also recorded that. for thos 

etained in the House of Correction’ the visit- 
ing justices made no order in their favour, 
isoners had their usual unsavoury 


pan cB gp the day ‘by “‘tread, tread 
treading.” Laat ' 
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Facetize | 
Juer Lise « Wivower —Little Clarence: | 
Pa, when Lot’s wife was ‘urned to salt what 


did he do?’ Mr, Cellipers: Began to look for a 
fresh one, T presume. 


Taken Ox,-——Hoax: “Funny! Did you ever 
notice it?” Joax: “Notice what?” Hoax: 
“Why, in the beginning of the world a rib 
became a woman, and now it's ribbons that be- 
come a woman.” 


Easy To Pick Ovr Yous Ownx.—Tenderfoot 
don Texas ranch): “I should think it would be 
a lot of trouble for a man to pick out his own 
cattle from among so many.” Cowboy: “Ob, 
that’s an easy matter. The trouble begins 
he he picks out some other man’s cattle. 
See ” 


Mormerty Apvice.——‘ Johnny,’ said the 
St. Louis mother, “I-want you to quit using 
that low, vulgar language.” 

“Why, mother,” rephed Johnny, “Shake- 
speare said what I just said.” 

“Then you must quit associating with him,” 
gid the good woman. “He's not a fit com- 
panior for-you.” 


Ar tas Rarmway Troger Orrice.—“ How 
much for my little girl?” 

“She is free if under threé.” 

“But she will occupy a seat all the same.” 

“Makes no difference.” 

“Tm that case, how much: discount will you 
give on my ticket if I leave ber at home?” 


Wait pengue ternary 1 | (to new boarder) : 
Beg pardon, sir, but did I understand as you 
were a doctor of music? 

Musician: I am, ; why? 

Landlady: Well, sir, our Jimmy ‘ave just 
been an’ broke ‘is concertina, aod I thought | 
as’ ow I should be glad to put a hodd job in| 
yer way. 





ie East Rous Harp to Fouwow —Rox: 
“ ‘s 


to win a woman's love. Just give 
her all t she wants.” Blox: “ You 
don’t call that easy, do you?” 


Oxe Horz ov Esoare.—Servant: Mr. 
Brown, the florist, is at the door with his bill. 


Brown: Keep him weiting « minute aad [ll | 


put my money in my wife's name. 


Inesniatep Prisowen: “ Thatsh ari, con- 


shble. But wha’ I wan’ te know ish, am [ inch | 


nineteensh or twentiesh century?” 

Policeman: “I don't know anything about 
centuries, but you may have your choice of 
cells, Nineteen and twenty are empty.” 


Caves Por Garev.—Mr. Binks: “ Why so un- 
happy?” Mrs. oe of “I bate: that Mrs. 
Neckebe with # deadly hate, and I'm perfectly 
miserable over it.” Mr. Binks: “ She doesn't 
know it.” —-Mrs. Binks: “'That’s why ['m ua- 
happy.” 


exclaimed, impatiently, “ we'll be sure to miss 
the first act. We've been waiting a good many 
minutes for that mother of mine.” “Hours, 
should say!” he replied, rather tart'y. 
“Ours?” she cried, joyfully: “Oh, George, 
this is so sudden!” 


Far-Seemvc.—-Hardhead : “I have haif a mil- 
lion insurance on life now.” Friend: 
“good ious! Why do you carry such a 
load as that?” Hardhead: “I want my family 
to have something left after they get through 
fighting insurance companies for the 
money.” 

A Sorrngav.—Littlewit: “Oh, yaas, I've 
got a situation, but it’s pretty hard work. I'm 
after a good soft thing, though, and I’m going 
to get it, too, if I can only keep my head about 
me.” Miss Pepprey: “I don’t doubt it. You'll 
surely have a soft thing if you only keep your 
head about you!” 
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Society 


Prixcess Beatrice, who has been residing 


| for some weeks at Osborne Cottage, her place 


in the Royal Park, will leave England about 
the end of January on a visit to the Empress 


| Eugénie, at the Villa Cyrnos, Cap Martin, and 


will probably remain on the Continent until 
Whitsuntide. 

Tae following circular has been issued to 
Trish peeresses:—‘‘In view of the opportunity 
of obtaining employment for the [rish workers 
afforded by the approaching Coronation, we 
would appeal to Irish peeresees, who have not 
yet ordered their Coromation robes, to en 
courage native industry by having them made 
in Ireland.-—Beatrix Cadogan, Mary A. Aber 


}corn, Maud Lansdowne, Beatrix Pembroke.” 
Gerzep Tur Orrorroniry,—“‘ Oh, my!” she | 


OrvictaL intimation has been received in 
London that King Victor Emmanuel will not 
be able to be present in person at the Corona- 
tion of King Edward, next summer, but that 
he will be represented by his cousin, the Duke 
of Genoa, Italy’s well-known “ Sailor Prince.” 
The Duke, as Admiral-in-Chief of the Italian 
Fleet, will naturally come to these shores by 
sea, and lie will bring with him a strong squad- 
ron of warships. 


Arnoros of Princess Patricia’s coming con 
firmation, it is curions to note that this cere 
mony marks a new era in the lives of the 
Royal young folk, and, following the German 
custom, a number of costly gilts are usually 
forthcoming. With the girls it is usually 
the moment.when the gowns are made longer 
and the hair is done up; while during the late 
Queen's lifetime the Temaee of dining with 
her and her guests was kept for this occasion. 


Mrs. Mussex, who has been appointed by 
His Majesty to continue her post as house- 
keeper at Balmoral, is quite young. She was 
the only daughter of John Grant, many years 
head keeper to Queen Victoria at the Castle, 
and is the late Queen's god-child. She mar- 
tied Mr. Mussen, in the Customs Department, 
and on his very premature death, Queen Vic- 
toria gave her the post of housekeeper, with 
the privilege of having her young daughter 
with her in residence. 

THERE are rumours of some private theatri- 
cals at Windsor Castle, when the Court go 
into residence there. The late Queen for many 
years in her early married life always had 
plays at. Christmas, and an interesting collec- 
tion of the programmes of such are still pre- 
served, The Rubens Room was generally used, 
and only the Royal Family, the household, 
and immediaté entourage were invited. Of late 
years the Waterloo Gallery made an excellent 
theatre, and is likely to be used if the King 
and Queen give an entertainment of this kind, 

Ir has been noticed by several that the Queen 


whenever she appears in public is never accom- 
panied by her Ladies-in-Waiting. Indeed, 


.| their posts are practically sinecures, as Her 


rr ig loves best to drive out either alone 
with her ps 7 or accourpanied by her 
faithful friend, Miss Knollys. The two 
daughters of the Duchess of Devonshire, the 
Countess of Gosford and Lady Alice Stanley, 
have been most often with Her Majesty, but 
rather as friends than as attendants. The 
Countess of Lytton, even when she is staying 
at Marlborough House, is very seldom sum- 
monéd, but sits knitting or reading in another 
room, while the Duchess of Buccleuch, Lady 
Suffield, and Lady Emily Kingscote have algo 
only been out with the Queen on public ocva- 
sions, 





Tarratsninc. a Bowt.—‘“But you will 
thunder down the ages!” the admiring con- 
stituent cried. The Great Politician fo at, 
him perplexedly.. “ Sometimes I imagine I am 
going to thunder!’ ‘be said. 
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Statistics 


Ovr mercantile marine is 9,146,342 tons. 
To insure this, we spent in our nval forces 
£26,145,589 in 1899. ; ' 

Mexico has 10,234 mines, of which 4,100 
are silver and 958 gold, 2,220 produce both 
silver and. gold, and 2,220 lead and silver. 

100,000 bales of cotton fed the Lancashire 
mills for a year a century ago. / 
amount now lasts them a ah and a quarter. 

Tue United States natural gas production 
last Fear was’ eque] ‘to the from 5} 
million tons of eoal. Ten years ago it was 
equal te 15 millien. tons. 


Gems 


THE true we arg: Mau minister is thue 
described : —‘‘ One who knows, standing up in 
the midst of those .who. know, holds dorth to 
those who as yet do not know the message of 
salyation from the living God and the exalted 
Christ.” 

Wa, ought to have comfort, strength and 
courage, inthe cungciousness that the Divine 
Stander-by is ever at. our side to sustam,us to 
the end. 

“Tr T should say of a garden,” says Henry 

Ward Beecher, “‘ it is a piace fenced in,’ what 
jdea would you have of its clusters of roses 
and pyramids of honeysuckles and beds of 
odorous flowers and rows of blossoming shrabs 
and fruit-bearing trees? If Tf shoud say of a 
cathedral; ‘Ht is built of stone, cold stone,’ 
what. idea would you have of its wonderful 
arvings and its gorgeous openings for door 
nd window,and its evapescing spire? Now, 
if you tegard religion merely as self-denial, 
vou stop at the fence and see nothing of the 
beauty of the garden; you think only ‘of the 
stone and not of the marvellous beauty into 
which it is fashioned.” 
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PALETOTS. 


The newest shape for mantles this year is 
decidedly the three-quarter length tight pale: 
tot. It is capable of handsome fur,.trinmming 
or of being finished with elaborate. braiding, 
and its shape is more convenient for walking 
or skating than the long paletot that descends 
to the edge of the dress, and is extreme) 
heavy ‘to wear, or the wile, loose velve 
mantle, which is also heavy, and from ite shape 
not very warm, the sleeve openings allowing 
much cold ‘air to strike the body. Tt is néces- 
sary that the three-quarter length paletot ‘fits 
like @ glove both on the shoulders and hips; 
and the sleeves should fit the upper part of 
the arm and from the elbow be open and allow 
a tight undet-cuff. ‘These paletots, in order to 
fit the figure and yet not'to increase its general 
gize,-are made of fine, thin cloth, of velvet or 
thick dark silks; frieze and rough materipis: 
are not suitable. For trimmings, fur rs 
and: ¢uffs are used with muff metehing them, 
and.;wide necklets of fur, called in Paris 
“Renard,” no matter of what fur they are 
- made, are frequently added to the trimming. 
The skirts worn with these paletots. shonld not 
be trimmed with fuil flounces that end at, the. 
waist, ‘but if flounces are used they. should 


either finish off below the knee. or be laid on. 


the foundation plain and without any fulness. 
Serer 


An instance of the destroying power of the 
London fog was supplied at a recent meeting 
of the Coal. Smoke Abatement Society, .. by 
Professor Church, who exhibited an evil-looking 
object, two inches thick, which had recently 
been chipped off the moulding of the gallery 
outside the great dome of St. Paul’s. 
deposit covers most of the building where 
water penetrates, and it only contains one per 
cent. of soot, the remainder comprising chemi- 
cal ucte which are most pernicious to Port- 
land stone. ; : 
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The Day of Miracles Not 
| Past. 


A RETFORD FAMILY'S EXTRAORDI- 
NARY EXPERIENCE. ~ 


BILE BEANS CURE MOTHER, SON, AND 
DAUGHTER. 

It has come to be 4 common!y accepted state- 
ment that the day of miracles has gone past. 
This is only partially true, for if many of the 
Soe. Sate to-day had been done the day after 

m whieh Lazarus was raised. from the 
yabey would no: doubt) have been chroni- 
as miracles. For instance, the truly. won- 

derful cure of Mrs. Turner, of Moorgate, Ret~ 
ford, and her son and daughter, by 
Forde's Bile Beans for Biiousness, would, 
doubtless, have attracted attention from the 
Mg sensational is it in ite rr 
ner, Speaking to a“ 0 
Gainsborough Times” reporter :—- 
, |“ For’ s long time ‘I gufferéd so from weak- 
ness and debility that’ it was with difficulty 
I moved about. IT had a+ constant feeling of 
Sock I gould netigrtrid of it. My beonthing 
woud, I could not get rid of it.. My i 
was laboured and caused great. pain, Many a 
ae ghee outside, I sevacwaly ie stand 
sti onder to get m h, so 
h-F rs become. One 

day a neigh- 

bour . gave 

me a few of 
-~-GharaAes 

Forde’s. Bile 

Beans to 

see “if they 

would do 
me an 


os them 
radual ewok s areite eel 
gradualy ved quite we! 
again.” Upon being quaalon sd; Mrs. Turner's 
daughter said she also had suffered from ner- 
vous debility. She went on :— 

“My strength left me, I became depressed, 
and Vout all interest in everything. . So dread. 
fully low did I get that I could hardly move 
abont, and I felt as if, I should like to go to 
bed and not get up again. My mother, who 
said it was dreadful to see me so ill, gave me’ 
some of the Bie Beans, and I determined. to 

ivethem a fair trial. ‘The result is most sati 


actory. 
adapsed 


en 
ow 


since I began to take them, 


medicine.” Before: the reporter. left, 

Mre. Turner told of the ‘third case: in. ‘her 
fenahy in which this wonderful Pay busy: © #pe- 
cific had effected_a cure. She said:—*. . ° 
“A short time ago my son could nob go 
about his work in consequence of sick head- 
ache and dizziness. I gave him some of the 
Beans, and gradually his ailments ceased to 


of good, and he is not. dow to recommend them 
io others.” ‘Chas. Forde's Bile Beans ‘for 
Biliousness are without doubt superior to all 
known medicines for nervousness, debi‘ity; in- 
digestion, liver and kidney disorderé, Constipa~ 
tion, piles, headache, pimples and face sores, 
anemia, female ailments; rheumatism, sleep- 
leseness, neuralgia, palpitation, and the after- 
effects of influenza. | chemists stock bile 
Beans, or you may obtain them spost free from 
the Bile Bean Manufacturing Co., 119, Lon- 
don Wall, London, E.C., by sending prices, 
whe and three-halfpence or two and nine. 





Although only a sbort time ‘has| — 


my weak: |. 
ness and depression are gone, and my Sagth 
has returned. The Beans are certainly a won- 


trouble him;,. The Beane liave done. him worlds |" 


Jenuary 1), 1902. 

The Bile Bean Manufacturing Co. wi) send 
you a free sample of Bile Beana if you forward 
i n to their 
Centra i i 





FREE sayrre | 
COUPON. 

BILE BEANS. 
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dress and a penny stamp 
to pay revurn postage. 








Coronation Dates 


“ve sgh easy ag the pean. of their 
jesties, June 26, happens, by an odd ceinci 
dence, to be the date originally fixed. for the 
Coronation of Queen Victoria, hut disearded 
her as being the anniversary of the death 
of her uncle, King George IV. Some dates ot 
former Coronations may be of _interist. 
William the ueror wae crowned by Arch- 
bishop Alfred of York on Christinas Day, Mo- 
day, December 25, 1066; an@ again’ with his 
ife, Queen ‘Matilda, at Winchester on the 
Feast of Pentecost, May 11,'1068) - William 
Rufus -was “crowned on Sunday, Septem): 
2%, 1087. 
To come to later dates, Henry VII. and 
Queen Catharine of 
together on Sunday, June 24,. 
tist’s Day, 1509; les, I. ‘on. Thursday, 
February, 2, 1626, the Beast of the Purifica- 
tion; and again in Scotland by Spottiawood, 
Archbishop of St. Andrews, on Tuesday, June 
18, 1633; Charles II. was installed i the 
Marquis of Argyll at a civil ceremony in Scone 
Parish Oburch on W: » January i, 
vk peng “*. bor rp yey on 
‘Tuesday, Apr , St. George’s » 1661; 
Cromwell had been installed as Lord Protector 
in the chair of Scotland, which was. brovgh? 
out of the Abbey for the se into West- 
minster. Hall, on Friday, June 26, 1657. 
o—- I. was crowned on Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 20; 1714; ‘George I. and Queen Careline 
of Anspach on Wednesday, October 11, 1727: | 
oa Hil. atid Queen Char'otte were crowned 
on Tuesday, September 22, 1761; George IV. 
Mgsredag- duly 19,1821 ; William IV. 
Queen ide on Thursday, Se 
8, 1851. dh Coronation of » ose che 
as everyone know place ‘on areday, 
June ‘2, 1838, The eoticns or superstitious 
may find comfort or ill-omen;) according: tv | 
temperament, from the fact that Thursday, 
the day of the week selected by His Majesty 
for his approaching Coronation, was also the 
Corouation Day of the following English 
ers -- King Stephen, King Jobn, 
Ric TE., Charles I., James I7., William 
aud Mary, Queen Anne, George IV., William 
IV.,, and, last;\ Queen Victoria. 
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HEROISM. 


in the poorest. toiler may ; 
mp lofty place 
. tried to take ; 
thrilling race, 

1 no foe to quake, 

he crowd surged past 
mo failure had dragged low 

d dowucast— 


iriends laughed at -his poorest jest 
‘him ‘when ‘they knew that 5 


ace “the world as boldly as they cau 
Channel holds above the crowd— 
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» Helpful Ts 
7 


RY TE eprroe, 


‘ r 


Seer ie” 
of the toMy Guiblincion | at:ae-a 
guarantee 0, . x 


Tonrodmibinhe: tie douse: ‘should ‘be 
died Ck ¢ elk Lather GN tela wd 


ifdim, clean ‘with aly: pow dered rottep stone | 





alt Cet bawpatetal sactceie Ot toa ats 

% one 
Supsenel Bk. Rub the butter into the 
flour, add the oatmeal, sugar, and epice. Pour 
in the hot, treacle, and add the carbonate of 
soda ved.in the milk. Form into fourteen 
balls size of: an fae bay “mgt 
spread, wMigktly flatten and brush over with 
milk. - Bake about fifteen minutes 


x 
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|THE H. 6.. KNITTING CO. 
> IHS ent 


We do not care to spend 
a fot of money over ad: 
vertising the ‘‘LOND 
READER” in the ne 
We would 


our readers, because ¥ _ 
) are certain that they wil 
advertise us much better 


Miss Vanpyxe.---Your friend is rather cau- 
tious, and perhaps was a little alarmed by the 
manifest. interest you showed in his sugyes- 
tions. Perhaps when he renews the subject 
he will it. to’ more satisfactory conclu- 
sion if you leave him more to himself. On 
your side‘you should remember thet you should 
be more in’ entering into any engage- 
ment with a man whose friends.are unknown 
to.you than with one who has relations who 
are known t be respectable and trustworthy 
people. 
_ Bs 8. T.—Your private marriage would have 
no effect upon the widower unless he wer 
ee of it, ay sage wo yaa cowry i cee 
to "a. r e ie 
topealig. Yoke father-in-law would loan jee. 
‘cause for offence if you should surreptitiously 

his daughter, and he might cause her 
gree diveunifort during the intervening period. 

‘Ore you would be ready to take her to your 
pe seth The: best: way eee to ee 

ju aré ready to %o into house-keeping, an 
une Pty taiasvied ‘pablicly.. 
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, on trial Free to Trast- 
= worthy Families. Dis- 
tance no hindrance. 
Yatniasentiobe 
worked up and returned 
to os when finished. 
: hig , Simple Insti uctions. 
Write To-day for the Work. 











(Dept. 7), 50, High Holborn, LONDON, W.0, 
NARA tN TA 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


WEAK EYES 


that quickly tire, cannot bear bright 
light, and both look and feel sore, are 
cured by SINGLETON’S EYE OINT- 
MENT. This marvellous remedy, is 
sold by all chemists and stores in 
ancient pedestal pote for 2/. each, bas 
300 years’ reputation, and if-you keep 
it by you it does not lose its healing 
virtuds.: fend to STEPMEN GREEN, 
210, Lambeth Road, London, for the 
littie. book ‘‘'How to Preserve the 
Ryesight."" This book shonld be seen 
by all who suffer from uhy eye 
trouble, 





























SIM EARSLEY’S ovycars nerutariontsy 
° 3 
RE WiDOW WELCHS EE 
Fi FEMALE PILLS, 
Awarded Certificate of Merit for the cure of Irregularitics, Anania. 
and all Female Con:piaints. They have the approval of the Metical 
Profession, Beware of imitations. The only genuine and originad 
are in Wile Pager Wrapters. Poxes, ts ra vand 2 od, OF A 


c - ee og box contains three times the pills, Or by postreg 
OF.94 Stamps, by the makers, C. and G KEARSLEY, w, Norte 
Street, Westminster. Sold in the Colm es, ‘ 














* > £5 
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RESENT. 


the only condition is that you 

send us Sixpence for which- 
m. Over of these lovely pieces of 
W\jewellory you like, together 


we will send to you, but if 
\ they ate all gone we: will 








penny for postage, and 
goods are not sold out 





























/ PURSES, Fashionable Gold 
i 4) Design MECKLETS, Mas: 
ive Gold Patten. CURB. 


y jgitt dining, we will tell you 


giving away all sorts of presents month 
after month, and we are now going to 
/ eclipse all our former efforts, 


‘WHAT YOU HAVE’ TO DO 


If you want to receive one of these lovely 
Gold Pattern SOVEREIGN 


(BRACELETS, or Plated 
SALT CELLARS, with 


than the papers would. We have been’ 















return your money, Look at these illustra- 
tions and ask yourself if you ever heard of 
such a grand offer ag we have made, 


WRITE AT ONCE 
Everyone is simply delighted with the 
extraordinary value they are getting. Don’t 
miss this chance of a life-time. The 
offer will close on Decem-. ‘{ 
ber gtst; but we shall very 

| quickly be sold out now. 


PUZZLE EDITOR, 
“Lk¢ndon Reader,” 
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Anxious To Kxow.-—The awful hurricane on 
the west coast of England and in Lreland, to 
san ou refer, occurred on January 6-7, 

aaa oeichs through Cheshire, 
Staffordshire re pe ae 
gersons were killed in Liverpool by the falling 
of buildings, and 100 were drowned in the 
neighbourhood. The coast and harbours were 
covered with wrecks, the value of two of the 
vessels lost. being nearly £500,000. In 
Limerick, Galway, Athlone, aad other places, 
nore than 200 houses were blown down, and 
aa many mere were burned, the wind spread- | o¢ 
ing the fires. Dublin suffered various casual- 
‘ties. London aad its neighbourhood scarcely 
sustaimed any damage. 


ar 


and 
shd—-ke i oe be 


Lrrvux Prcune.—-I am very pleased that | The surface, 


‘you should ‘write to me, aud that you state 
your case so fully amd clearly, After all 
these years of waiting on your part and with 
fluctuating hopes, it is hard for you to make 
up your mind that this young man is only 
fooling you. But that is the conviction forced 
upon me after carefully reading your letter. 
Aj) the geet you have heard may be en- 
tirely the work of some jealous Bone yet the 
fact remains that if this young man really 
wared for you he would have found means ere 
this of communicating with you. Depend upon 
it, out of sight is out of mind with him, and 


appearance, 
In'a Duremma—tif 


known as 

at present, but do not 

any rash promise to 
“him or no one.” 


| friend, but nothing more 
offended, it is not your 


Sissiz.—To remove grease spot: Cover the 
place with powdered French chalk, lay a sheet 
of ath ggzy paper over, and iron with a warm 

Renew the chalk if needful. 


J. W.—If the deceased was a married man, 
no children, the widow takes all her 


personalty—the rest going to nearest relatives. 


Pe ph metallic appearance ma 
rted to figures made of wood or plaster 


reals See 


a ial 6 dalle of cated wera 
pencil, any of the metallic bronze powders. 


when 
| of copal varnish, atte 


truth, tell the young man. that, you do not 
wish to enter into the brow intimate relations 


if 
| better, tell him: you Hh fy Des 


ings, half the person- 
hay caethind of the | 


be 


eae eee 
is 2D 


must be given a coat 
imparts to it a lustrous | 





you can aay so with 





’ with any one 
ae 5 op, apy draw you into 
“keep company" with 
say nothing 
well..as_a | 
: if he chooses to be 
fault. 








although he may have cared for you a little 
when he was in your neighbourhood, away 
from you he has apparently found some one 
else on whom to bestow his affection. It is 
hard for me to tell you this, and harder still | 
for you to read it, bet remeniber you have no; *,* 





Aw Luerrens 


eal daim npon him, and the very best thing | raz Enron or raz Lonpow Reaper, 60-52; 


for your own peace of mind is to try and forget 
all about one who has evidently only trifled | 

with you, Tam glad to know that the Lonpon | 
Reaver is so much appreciated mennecripte., 


| Ludgate Hill, £.C. 


Tax Lonpon Reaper is sent to any part of 
the world, post free Three-halfpence Weekly ; 
or Quarterly, One Shilling and Hightpence. 


*,* We cannot undertake to return rejected 








. the sez, 
TO BB ADDRESSED TO | [poxes 4 teins three ty), 
rmrenecc eter 
an, on ° 
nk do. >. oanufactarers, . 


BT. TOWLE & ¢ 
Pera bo ntgl he ates pene el 





Lon 
6, Leong Row 














 PEPPERSTONIC 


Promotes Appetite. 


TURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 
SHILLING BOTTLES. 





SHILLING 


LI N BOTTLES 
LOTION 


SULPHO 


A. SPOTLESS SKIN. 
& BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 


‘ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
BSTIRELY FADE AWAY. 





1S UNEQUALLED FOR PRESERVING 


THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION 


* FROM THE EKYFECTS oF 
THE SUN, COLD WINOS, & HARD waren. 
IT REMOVES AND PREVENTS ALL 
Roughness, Redness, and Chaps, 
AND KEKPS THE SKIN 
SOFT, SMOOTH & WHITE 
; ae se ere fa 

Tf used after irrvhLr OO rtments, 

it will be found a DLAGHTF Ue ¥ COOLING AND 





eoen 66-3: and 2s. =a ot rik Shame and 
M, BEETHAM & SON, Cheltenham. 














DR. J. 


COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE 


{SOUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


‘ ise liquid fe cep 
TD, 2, COLL BROWNE'S CHLORODYME ne anid medisino whi 
ouT HEADACHE, and invigorates the nervous EX a ectger es asted. 


DR. of SOLUS BROWNE'S Pie rg to View Chanodiloe Sir W. 


8 BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the INVENTOR of CHLORO YNE, ‘aes Ve ge wae —_ of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, te he regretted to say it had been 


eworn to.~-Bee The Times, July 13th, 1864, 


a eee eae ee ee NE muacem nibuuaTisM. | fet 











GREAT SPECIFIC FOR 
| DIARRHGA, PYSENTERY, CHOLERA. 


Li guiee) medtyeemennad all 1 7 iyi, saan Men wands astm AOTS an 4 
CHARM, one dose generelly sullcient, 6.) 


Dr. GIBBON, Army | Medical Staff, Calout Caloutta, states >—'* Two poses COMPLETELY 
DE - OF DIARAM@A.” 
COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE ‘epidiy outs short i 


Deer, SPASMS, COLIC, 
PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 


M NT CAUTION.—te non a 
[RESISTANT Soa ie ty cea GROOREPO 











i} 
Be careful to obeares TE TRADE ell ie ia aa t6. 
an 
Sole Mauufacturer—J. T. DAaVYRNPORT, 33, Great Rosselli Stree, W,C. 
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